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Funk & Wagnalls Company’s Publications—Ideal Fiction. 


chair. 


found to have been a realist. 





charmed the whole world for generations.’ —The Chautauquan. 


The following works of fiction heve been freely and highly indorsed by both the religious and the secular press of the country, and are worthy of 


a place in all choice libraries : 


ASHES OF HOPES. By Julia A. Flish. 
I2mo, cloth, 556 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 
“This is a novel of decided interest. An intricate 

and ingenious plot is deveioped with skill. The inter- 

est is invariably sustained.’"—7he New York Sun. 

A MAN’S WILL. By Edgar Faweett. A. 
Novel. 12mo, unique binding 310, pp., cloth. 
$1.50. 

‘The best temperance story published in many 
years, if indeed its equal exists. The author, evidently 
conscious that his subject is one on which too much 
cannot be said, and well aware that the sufferings of 
alcoholic victims and all connected with them are 
beyond description, has grappled with his work in 
deud'y earnest.”""—New York Press. 

A TIMID BRAVE. The Story of an Indian 
Uprising. By William J. Harsha. 12mo, 
cloth. 75 cents. 

An interesting story in which the wrongs of the 
Indians are graphically portrayed. 

A YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER IN 
VIRGINIA. A Tale of the Old Dominion in 
the Transition State. By Lydia Wood Bald- 
win, I2mo,cloth, 238 pp., cloth. $1.00. Post- 
free, 

“A work that hasall the value of truth and all the 
interest of fiction. We could not name another volume 
where life among the negroes of the South is portrayed 
with such evidence of intimate knowledge of their hab- 
its, beliefs, superstitions, and modes of everyday life. 
It1sa book that fills a most important niche, and does 
it in a manner eminently satisfactory. Withal, it 
evolves many hearty laughs.’"—7he Hawkeye, Bur- 
dington. 


CHRISTMAS IN NARRAGANSETT. A 
Story. By Edward Everett Hale. 12mo,cloth, 
293 pp. $1.00. Post-free. 

‘This is an entertaining, sparkling, vivacious bundle 
of stories; just the thing to read aloud inthe family 
circle.”"— The Christian Weekly, New York. 
CHRISTMASIN APALACE. A Travel- 

er’s Story. By Edward Everett Hale, 12mo, 

cloth, 268 pp. $1.00. Post-free. 

‘“* Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better 
in the way of a story of late years than ‘Christmas in a 
Palace.’ . . . There is no need of our commending the 
book. Its bare announcement will secure for it a mul- 
titude of readers."’--7he Transcript, Boston. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dick- 

ens. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 270 pp. 

75 cents. Post-free. 

Contents: A Christmas Card, The Cricket on the 
pa The Chimes, The Battle of Life, The Haunted 
Wan, 

DADDY DAVE. A charming 
Southern Home Life. By Mary Frances. 
I2mo, paper. 50 cents. Post-free. 

‘Apart from the character of Daddy, which is 
drawn with consummate art, and his lingo, which is 
genuine negro speech, the description in certain 
scenes, both in point of pathos and humor, are above 
the average of the general tale writer.”"—Sunday 
States, Loutsiana. 

ENVIRONMENT. A Story of Modern So- 
ciety. By Florine Thayer McCray. 12mo, 
404 pp., cloth. $1.25. Post-free. 

‘A story of absorb:ng interest. involving a lesson on 
temperance which cannot fail to set the thoughtful 
reader into earnest thinkir~.— The Journal, Chicago. 


story of 








‘Good stories are accepted to-day as powerful educating agents ; notable fiction is appreciated from the pulpit as promptly as from the editor’s 
The art of fiction-writing is generally recognized as a noble one. 
‘*Every healthy mind finds sweetness and comfort in the optimism of genuine romance, 
Genius has no wings save the wings of hope. 
the possibilities of human happiness and in the appreciation of heroism by the world. 


This is why not one great master of art in all past ages is 
Somewhere in every great work of art burns the generous fire of faith in 
The true theory of fiction is to be found in those works that have 





49, THE GOLD SEEKER OF THE SIER- 
RAS. By Joaquin Miller. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. 75 cents. Post-free. 

‘** There is a power, pathos, and humor in the author's 
descriptions. His senlietic touches, his originality, and 


his vigor of style give a picturesque setting to the tale.” 
—The Advertiser, Boston. 


HIMSELF AGAIN. By J. C. Goldsmith. 
12mo, cloth, 286 pp. $1.00. 
‘* Beneath the sprightly dash with which the story is 
outlined and filled there is conscious, strong power. It 


is finely written, and of decided merit.’°—7he Glode, 
Boston. 


HIS PRISON BARS. By Prof. A. A. Hop- 
kins. A powerful temperance tale. 16mo, 
256 pp., half-gilt, muslin, $1.00 
** One of the most powerful arguments for temper- 


ance which we have ever read.’"—/Danswville Adver- 
tiser. 


ONE MAN’S STRUGGLE. A Temperance 
Story founded on facts. By Rev. Geo. 
W. Gallagher. 12mo, cloth, 169 pp. $1.00. 
‘*In this book the various types of temperance be- 


lievers are well represented."’"— Zhe Congregationalist. 
Boston, 


PARADISE. A Novel. By Gen. Lloyd S. 
Bryce. A bright, humorous, telling satire 
on society in one of the Western cities. 
The divorce customs are handled in a wise, 
yet irresistibly funny manner. The author 
strikes powerful blows against wrong. 
I2mo, paper. 25 cents. Post-free. 

** 4 good deal of clever and humorous writing.’’— 

New York Tribune. 

SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETH- 
REN. By ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.”  Illus- 
trated. Square 12mo, cloth, 452 pp. $250. 


‘It is irresistibly humorous and true.’’—Bishop John 
P. Newman. 

‘** It is as full of meat as an egg. . . Calculated to 
do immense good in that Department of Woman’s 
Rights which relates to her participation in the great 
work of the Church of Christ, deyond the scrubbing and 
papering of the Meeting-House.'"—Ex-Judge Noah 

avis. 

‘“It abounds in mingled humor, pathos, and inexor- 
able common sense.''"—Wil/ Carlton. 


SONG STORIES FOR LITTLE PEO- 
PLE. Compiled by Rev. W. H.Luckenbach, 





D.D. from the best periodicals of the day. 
I2mo, cloth, 300 pp. Price $1.00, 
‘*Many thousands of parents may find this book of 
use to them."’"—New York Herald. 
SINNER AND SAINT. By Prof. A. A. 
Hopkins. A Story of the Woman’s Crusade. | 
12mo, 366 pp., half gilt, muslin. $1.25 


‘** Deep and thrilling interest and intenge thought 
and power are the characteristics of this volume,”’— 
Christian Monitor. 


SOUGHT AND FOUND. A Romance 
translated from the German of Golo Rai- 
mund by Adelaide S. Buckley. I71 pp., 
12mo, cloth, English style. Price $1.00 
* A very charming story."—A. VY. Sua. 


** The prima! lesson of the book is of immense value.” 
—T*e News, Baltimore. 


‘THE FLAG ON THE MILL. 





‘* This is a romance beautiful in its simplicity and in 
a marked degree instructive.""—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


SWEET CICELY; or, Josiah Allen as a 
Politician. By ‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife "(Mari- 
etta Holley). A fascinating story, illlustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 390 pp. $2,00 
‘*Inthis book there is the ever-present thorn of start- 


ling truth sticking in the side that aches with laughter.” 
—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 

** Seldom has a writer combined such effective argu- 
ment with keener humor and more genuine pathoe, 
There are hundreds of politicians who will be bene- 
fited,and see themselves as others see them, if they 
will read the chapters upon Josiah when the Senatorial 
bee got to buzzing in his bonnet, and when he con- 
cluded to expend the entire year's crop of apples in 
buying votes enough to send him to Washington. His 
ideas of ‘ Subsidies’ and ‘free trade,’ and *‘ woman's 
rights,’ are as good specimens of genuine humor as can 
be found in the language.’’—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. A Rom- 
ance just issued. By Frank Vincent and Al- 
bert Edmund Lancaster. 12mo, cieth, 420 
pp. $1.50. Post-free. 


Those who set to reading ‘* The Lady of Cawnpore” 
will find it a remarkable book. 


TRUE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
George Parsons Lathro,. 
pp. $1.00. Postf-ree. 


‘“* Mr. Lathrop has woven a tale of abiding interest 
and of much dramatic power. The story is simple. but 
romantic. The narrative is well sustained, the inci- 
dents exciting.”"— 7he Post, Washington, 


THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. By John Hab- 
berton, author of ‘‘ Helen's Babies.”” 12mo, 
cloth, 222 pp. $1.00. Post-free. 


By 
I2mo, cloth, 270 


‘* This novel is exceedingly clever in plot and admir- 
able for its portrayal of village life. A quiet and nat- 
ural humor pervades the whole story. It is realistic 
in style, and full of excitingincident. It is thoroughly 
readable.”"—The Evening Gazette, Boston, 


THE FORTUNES OF RACHEL. 
ward Everett Hale. 
$1.00 


‘*A purely American story, original all through. 
Rachel is one of the pleasantest and most satisfactory 
of heroines. She is a girl of the soil, unspoiled by 
toreign travel and conventionalities. After surfeiting 
on romances whose scenes are laid abroad, it is delight- 
ful to come across a healthy home product like this,”"— 
The Journal of Commerce, New York. 


By Ed- 
I2mo, 221 pp., cloth, 


By Mary 
B. Sleight. Five elegant full-page drawings. 
A most attractive book. I2mo, cluth, 455 
pp. $1.50. Post-free. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review says: “It isa 
healthy sign when a prucent publisher issues a book 
like the above. The story is simple, pure, and sweet, 
beautifully illustrating the practical Christian life, and 

et sustaining the reader's interest to the end. Itis a 
book which no one need fear to leave within the reach 
of every member of the household,” 


THE NEW KING ARTHUR. “ An Opera 
without music.” By Edgar Fawcett. 164 pp., 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. Post-free. 

“It is full of keen wit and pleasant satire, and ex- 
hibits a wide knowledge of human nature, and is 


evidently the work of a classical scholar.""—/erald and 
Presbyter. 
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Houghton, Miflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 





Christopher Columbus, 


And how he received and imparted 

the Spirit of Discovery. By JusTIN 

Winsor, Editor of ‘‘ The Narrative and 

Critical History of America.” With por- 

traits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 

A book of great value in biography, history, 
and geography. Mr. Winsor’s special qualifi- 
cations to write such a work are known to all. 


Betty Alden. 


By Jane G. AusTIN, author of “A 
Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ Standish of Stan- 
dish,” ‘‘ Doctor Le Baron and _ his 
Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

** Betty” is the daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla. This novel is full of the history and 
picturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, and 
is likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. 
Austin’s very successful books about the Old 
Plymouth Colony. 


Snow Bound. 


By Joun G. Wuittier. New Holt- 
day Edition. With a Portrait of Mr. 
Whittier, and nine photogravure illustra- 
tions by EpmuNnp H. Garrett. _Daintily 
bound from designs by Mrs. WHITMAN. 
16mo, white and blue, $1.50. 


Huckleberries 


Gathered from New England Hills. 
By Rose Terry CookgE, author of ‘‘ Stead- 
fast,” ‘‘ Happy Dodd,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
A book of short stories, told with the skill 
and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 


*.* For saleby all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





‘“*A perpetual Calendar that works.”— 
Boston Times. 


THE 


Perfect Calendar. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era, De- 
signed for Practical Every-Day Use. With 
Chronicle of Important Events from 2170 
B. C. to A. D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc. (Patented 
Sept. 1, 1890.) By Henry Fitch. 8vo, 
stout paper covers, 37 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
post-free. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says : 

“It should be hung at the corner of every desk in the 
country * 

The Camder Post, N. J , says: 

“This Perpetual Calendar commends itself to the 
commercial world because its accuracy is so evident or 
so easily proven, and because it is suv convenient to 
use it for daily reference to the current year, and 
equally so for dates in years recently past, or soon to 
come, there being in no event a puzzling rule for busy 
brains to worry over. Although intended primarily 
for commercial use and for modern dates it will be 
found of special value to students of profane and sacred 
history." 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





LAWYERS. 





We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 

and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 
A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 
WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


y. 
foc 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of 
Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 

This preparation is recom- 
mended by Physicians as a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic and 
appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed. energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the func- 
tions. 








S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 


apolis, Minn | says : 
“ “ ‘*T have used it for several years, not only 
J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan |in my practice, but in my own individual 


Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 
E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 
McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Biock, Vancouver, B. C. 
H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylie 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 


case, and consider it under all circumstances 
one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” : 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free on applica- 
tion to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,2.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD'S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 








Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law| 


Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


Lady of Cawnpor 


A Romance. By FRANK VINCENT and 
ALBERT EDMUND LANCASTER. 12mo, cloth, 
420 pp., $1.50, post-free. 


Those who set to reading ‘‘The Lady of Cawn ; 


pore”’ will find it a remarkable book. I[t deals 


ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 





THE HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 








' tions ; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 


| Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 


| 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 


$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 


‘*The Compilations of Alibone (over which we have 


with human beings, and subjects them to the often grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it 


passions and emotions of their kind. While it is 
not without sensuousness, it admits of no lasciy- 
iousness norimmorality. Its tendency is pure and 
Christian, not agnostic or depraved. It is neither 
feeble, neutral tinted, nor conservative, but ve- 
veals the inmost workings of the soul. It deals 
with idealized reaiism in its most picturesque and 
alluring forms. 

Regarding the authors, Frank Vincent, the great 
traveler and writer, has traveled 275,000 miles 


| 


drains to the dregs), are quite out of competition.” — 
| New York Christian Union. 





Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is ‘a help and a pleasure.”’ 

_ Geo. W. Childs says: “ Impossible to give full 
| idea’ of Cyclopedia of Quotations, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a ‘“‘massive and teeming 
volum:.”’ 

Abram 8S. Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota- 


written his name in the registers of over 500, °° ‘8 “ simply astonishing. 


hotels. He is gifted in languages and dialects | 


and is on terms of intimacy with more than 1,006 
distinguished foreigners. Among his varied ex- 
periences he counts interviews and audiences 
with two Empresses, two Queens, two Princes | 
Imperial, three Viceroys, four Maharajahs, four | 
Emperors, and five Kings; has received Court | 
distinctions, decorations, etc. Albert Edmund ! 
Lancaster is best known by his admirable essays 
on literary and social topics, full of fine observa- ; 
tion of men and manners and marked by a rare | 
felicity and refinement of style. He is also the 
author of various successful plays, one uf which, 
** Conscience,” was produced at the Union Square 
Theaire, New York City. 

As one-half of the story of ‘‘ The Lady of Cawn- 

ore”? unfolds itself in India, the other in| 

ew York, the joint authors are well appointed 
and happily associated in its production. 


| 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
cguely indispensable in every well-ordered library, as 

orcester’s or Webster’s Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, 
and Crabb’s Synonyms.’’—Boston Post. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


IS LICENSE 
CONSTITUTIONAL ? 


A Brier spy Cou. Ext F. RI Trer, 


Before The Supreme Court of Indiana. 
—A strong document. Sent post-paid for 25 
cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18-20 Astor Place. New York 
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TO OUR READERS. 


ITH this number, THE LITERARY DiGEst begins its fourth 
W voiume, We ask the attention of our readers to a few words 
as to the functions and quality of our work. 

THE LireERARY DiGeEstT is essentially a journal of information. 
With us, every other purpose is subordinate and incidental to that of 
informing. Not that we make any haughty pretensions on that 
account; we simply remark that this is the function we have chosen— 
to inform. We know that our business will be best done by publish- 
ing, as abundantly as possible, and concisely and accurately, the sub- 
stance of what is said by the qualified specialists of the day; by bring- 
ing together in one journal more, and a wider variety, of that which is 
thoroughly representative and of specific quality, than is obtainable 
in any other journal. This is no more to be doubted than that intelli- 
gent readers naturally prefer to satisfy the desire for knowledge from 
sources of highest authority and significance. These sources are 
as numerous as the representative periodicals of the world; and only 
a very few of them are accessible to the ordinary reader. Opportu- 
nity to procure anything like a broad acquaintance with what is dis- 
tinctive in periodical literature must be impossible for the: average 
person unless expert assistance is provided. We believe that work 








such as THE LITERARY DiGEs'r applies itself to is of exceeding import- 
ance to the general reading public, and that to promote efficient per- 
formance of it is worthy the expenditure of as much judgment, con- 
scientious care, and special ability as are employed in the production 
of any journal. 





Our work has not escaped criticism. We have our full share of 
fault-finding communications; and, what is more serious, most of the 
faults that are pointed out seem to be fundamental. Here, for 
instance, is a letter from a Southern gentleman, who complains that 
we do not give sufficient attention to religious subjects; here is one 
from a sensitive soul who stops his paper because there is ‘‘ too much 
religion” init. A Prohibitionist says that the expectations he had 
cherished are not justified; an anti-Prohibitionist expresses utter 
scornand contempt for our thinly-veiled crank tendencies. A Socialist 
friend signifies displeasure at our inadequate treatment of his propa- 
ganda. A Democrat denounces us because our Press Department 
is run in the interest of the Republican party; a Republican, because 
it is flagrantly Democratic. A reader of literary tastes thinks we dis- 
play a childish spirit in echoing so much of the gabble of the daily 
newspapers, and advises us to cut down the Press Department to two 
pages; a political orator suggests that TH® LITERARY DIGEST might 
have some worth if another seven pages were added to that department. 


Far be it from us to undervalue ourselves, or take a gloomy view of 
life because of these criticisms. We have answers ready. First, 
the answer general: grant the objections that are urged, we still find 
signs that THE LITERARY DIGEstT isa valuable journal. It used to 
be said of Samuel Bowles that he edited all the country papers of 
New England. in these rushing days, if an editor is able to handle 
his own paper, and partly conduct one or two others besides, he can- 
not be said to labor in vain. We are doing that. We perceive the 
marks of our handiwork in certain weeklies that figure prominently 
in the public gaze. We mention particularly Pxudlic Opinion, of 
Washington, a periodical older by several years than our own, and 
very highly and very rightly esteemed for not a few of the features 
that distinguish THe Lirrrary DiceEst. If some fearful act of God 
should lay low the scholarly gentlemen who provide THE LITERARY 
DIGEs?T with its translations from the German and the French, the 
Spanish and the Italian, the Swedish and the Danish, the Russian and 
the Turkish, the blow would be felt almost as severely in the office of 
Public Opinion as in our sanctum. Week after week Pudlic Opinion 
reproduces from our columns important and rare translated articles, 
without crediting us at all. We say reproduces, for we should be 
sorry to discourage our Washington contemporary by any more sul- 
len or surly characterization; we wish to remain a burning and a 
shining light to it, and to the readers who derive from it their 
acquaintance with the great articles in the foreign reviews. 





In such a sphere as ours, the editorial purview should take as wide 
a range as the topics of contemporaneous discussion, and the attitude 
should be strictly unbiased. It is neither wise nor advantageous 
for the management of a newspaper to feel absolutely certain that 
the ideal comprehensiveness has been attained, and the limit of 
development reached ; and we have not that feeling. But of the 
perfect impartiality of THE LITERARY DIGEST we can speak with- 
out any kind of reserve. It is natural for partisan supporters of 
various ideas and princip:es to wish for exhaustive and persistent 
presentation of their views, and therefore to scan jealously what is 
said, and note critically what is not said. But it ought to be borne 
in mind that proportions must be preserved, in order to do justice to 
all. If, notwithstanding this explanation, some of the active ~gitators 
of certain reforms still believe that more effective service from THE 
LiTERARY DiGeEsT is called for, we hope they will feel reassured by 
the comment that we deem it an obligation to present the claims for 
each cause as persuasively and creditably and suggestively as it is 
possible to do with the material that the periodicals of the day afford, 
—always, however, guided by our understanding of the relative 
practical significance of what is said and done; that it is also our ° 
scrupulous aim to discriminate as to the merits of arguments, testi- 
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mony, and illustrations for and against particular movements, and not 
to admit to our columns anything materially unfair or misleading. Of 
course, on the other hand, the exigencies of discussion make it expe- 
dient, for different reasons, to publish much that may be at variance 
with the opinions of numerous readers—but at all times the object is 
to serve clearly-suggested purposes of useful illustration or infor- 
Mation, 





In the treatment of articles in the Review Department, our method 
has these aims: to condense; to preserve the essential outlines, and 
all of them; to use the writers’ own words as far as possible. We 
esteein it of prime consequence to reproduce all the distinguishing 
features of what a formal writer says; therefore our review articles 
differ radically from the common ‘‘reprint” matter. Ours is not 
** reprint” matter at all, but digested matter, specially rewritten, and 
with careful regard for the proportionate interest of the different parts 
of the originals. No less desirable is it, in our judgment, to transfer 
the true flavor; and we seek always to do that. If in compressing an 
article of 10,000 words into a digest of 1,000 words, it is practicable 
(with full justice to the main design of making a workmanlike con- 
densation) to use the exact words of our author without introducing 
one word of our own, so much the better. 





To show the scope of our Review Departmenx, it is not needful to 
add any comment to the following summary for the last half year: 

Periodicals represented—United States, 82; all others in the English 
language, 49; German, 20; French, 23; other foreign, 15—total, 189. 
Articles published—Political, 120; Sociological, 119; Education, 
Literature, Art, 105; Science and Philosophy, 121; Religious, 74; 
Miscellaneous, 58—total, 597. Books digested, 75. Translated 
articles (originally translated by our own writers in all instances)— 
German, 100; French 80; Italian, 16; Scandinavian (including Danish), 
17; Turkish, 3; Spanish, 2—total, 218. 





A word about our Press Department: We should be glad if it were 
physically possible to increase the space allotted to the Press Depart- 
‘ment, without infringing upon the space that we feel the other 
departments ought to have. Notwithstanding that, much can be done 
with seven pages—much is done, we are certain. To be sure, it is 
necessary to relinquish the temptation to quote what many journals 
say on the personal relations of Blaine and Harrison, and the pros- 
pects of war in Europe; we have found it inconvenient to avail our- 
selves of the valued views of all our contemporaries in regard to the 
death of Mr. Parnell; we believe that the number of our press extracts 
next week on the results of the elections will fall considerably short of 
the coveted maximum of 1,001. But we endeavor to make the most 
intelligent employment of the space that we have. We seek to give 
representative opinion on representative topics, and to make this 
opinion appropriately comprehensive and well-distributed. 








‘The Reviews. 








POLITICAL. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 
Ex-PRIME-MINISTER CRISPI. 





North American Review, New York, November. 


TALY has the privilege of possessing 1n her capital city the 
head of the Catholic Church. This means, not that we 
have with us a minister of God, who exercises peacefully his 
spiritual power, but a pretender to the throne who conspires 
against the unity and liberty of the country. 

If the Pope, after the fall of temporal power, had shown the 
Christian virtue of obedience to the laws of Providence, and 
resumed the functions of his sovereign pontificate under the 
conditions in which it existed in the first years of the institu- 
tion, he would have been in the Peninsula an element of order 
and love; but in his actual attitude he is the cause of sus- 
picion and distrust, and regarded as an enemy to be guarded 
against, because at any moment he may disturb the public 
peace. It is desirable to inquire into the wisdom of the action 
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of the Italian Parliament in conceding special privileges to one 
of the religions of the State at the peril of its own existence. 

On October 2, 1870 the citizens of the Roman provinces 
voted by universal suffrage their annexation to Italy. With 
that plebiscitum the nation completed politically its unity. 
The work of preparation was long and tempestuous; but the 
work of redemption was rapidly completed at last, since, in 
the course of twelve years, Italy was brought together and 
accomplished her unity. This work began in 1859. When 
Napoleon closed the war at Villafranca, he wished to establish 
a confederation of princes, but events were too strong for him, 
Emilia and Tuscany rose in arms, and the little dukes and the 
pontifical legates took flight. The echo of this popular 
triumph came from the dominions of the Bourbon King. 
Palermo rose in arms, and on the 5th of May, 1860, Garibaldi 
appeared in Sicily with his thousand men, fought, conquered, 
and within six months nine millions of Italians were freed 
from tyranny and united themselves to the nation. A people 
of twenty-five millions was gathered together, and on the 17th 
of March, 1861, the Italian Parliament was enabled to pro- 
claim the constitution of the kingdom of Italy. The Powers 
recognized the new kingdom; the war of 1866, fought on both 
sides of the Alps, gave us Venice; and in 1870, the French 
troops—the only obstacle—being withdrawn, Rome came to 
Italy. 

Before 1870, in a period of years which we may call our owr, 
the temporal power of the Popes has been thrice abolished : in 
1798 by the people assembled at the capital after the entrance 
into Rome of the French troops under General Berthier ; on the 
17th of May, 1809, by a degree of Napoleon I.; and on the 
gth of February, 1849, by a law of the Roman Republic. The 
decrees of the gth of October, 1870, and the law of December 
31st, following, were not, therefore, an innovation. We can 
only praise the exceptional mildness of the Italian Govern- 
ment and Parliament shown in an act of such importance. 
The Pope for twenty years has been living in the Vatican, 
surrounded by the cardinals, by the functionaries of the 
Church, inviolable and inviolated, a constant and incorrigible 
conspirator, 

Rome under the Pope was a gangrene spot which must 
have poisoned the whole body of the nation. From 1860 
onward it had become the asylum of all the fallen dynasties, 
a cave of brigands who infested the southern provinces of the 
Peninsula. The redemption of the Eternal City was not only 
a logical sequence of the restoration of Italian right; it was 
necessary to the pacification of ihe country. 

The right of a people to exist in freedom and independence 
long antedates any reason of princes or any international 
treaty. Conquest, usurpation, the insidious good luck of a 
despot, may suspend the exercise of this right, but do not 
diminish it; much less can they extinguish it. Eternal, impre- 
scriptible, within its natural limits, the nation reassumes its 
own autonomy almost as soon as it has freed itself from the 
grasp of sacerdotal and civil tyranny. 

The question of the temporal power of the Pope has troubled 
for many years the minds of all Italian statesmen. It has been 
most difficult for us to deal with in consequence of the char- 


in virtue of his mission. Cavour, determining that the temporal 
power must end, through pacific means and by an agreement 
with the Catholic world, was the first in our time to undertake 
seriously the study of means to achieve thisend. He died too 
soon to witness the failure of his policy. Garibaldi was pre- 
vented from cutting the Gordian knot; but without the cannon 
the Porta Pia would never have been opened to the nation ‘to 
take possession of its capital. 

As early as 1860 the great Minister had attempted to open 
negotiations with the Holy See. Dr. Diomed Pantaleoni, 
whom he describes in a letter as the most faithful and most 
distinguished expression of the Liberal Moderate party, was 
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his confidant; and, later on, Passaglia, and Bertilli, general of 
the Rosminians, became associated with Dr. Pantaleoni. In 
the Holy College, Cardinals Santucci and d’Andrea were favor- 
able to an understanding between the Holy See and Italy. 
The suppression of temporal power was to be made in a sort 
of feudal form. The Pope, reserving eminent domain, was to 
cede in perpetuity to Victor Emmanuel and his successors the 
vicarate and civil government of the patrimony of St. Peter. 
The Pope was to be guaranteed all the prerogatives of sover- 
eignty, personal inviolability and immunity within his pal- 
aces; inviolability of the conclave and of the camerlingo 
during a vacancy of the Holy See; to have the right to send 
nuncios and to receive legates from foreign governments, and 
to enjoy in respect to them all, personal and territorial immu- 
nity; to receive for the maintenance of his court property suffi- 
cient to sustain the dignity of the Holy See. More was asked 
for, and would probably have been acceded to by Cavour, who 
was very liberal in his concessions to the Vatican. These were 
excessive, and we ought to thank God that they were not 
accepted. 


THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF ROME, 
WILLIAM KENWORTHY BROWNE. 
Month, London, October. 

WENTY-ONE years have passed since he Italian troops, 
t under General Cadoma, took possession of Rome in the 
name of King Victor Emmanuel and the Italian people. 
Rome has been completely transformed since 1885, and at 
present may best be described as a confusion of building 
materials and scaffolding, in which state it is likely to remain 
for some time to come. 

The Sovereign Pontiffs, while refusing to come to terms 
with the Revolution, have suffered at its hands the spoliation 
of their temporal possessions, and as a necessary consequence 
of the purely spiritual character of the opposition offered to 
the Italian occupation, the new-comers have been left abso- 
lutely free to deal with the city as they have thought fit. The 
munificence of the late and the present Pope has therefore 
taken the form of private generosity, and need not be noticed 
here. 

One of the first acts of the Italian Government upon taking 
formal possession of Rome asa part of the Kingdom, was to 
extend to the new capital the municipal law already in vigor 
in the rest of Italy. A few weeks later a form of election was 
had, and a municipal council got together, composed partly 
of such Romans as had followed the fortunes of the Nationa] 
Government in Turin and Florence, and partly of the support- 
ers of the Revolution, and a certain number of Roman gentle- 
men who felt that they ought to retain some hold on civic 
matters. This new Council elected a Syndic or Mayor. The 
peculiar circumstances of Rome made necessary a new body 
of civic institutions. The city had for centuries possessed a 
municipality headed by a personage called the Senator; but it 
was a mere shadow rather than a reality. With the sixteenth 
century began the long line of munificent Pontiffs, who have 
successively vied with each other in acts of generosity to the 
city, and under whose splendid rule taxation for local purposes 
did not exist, thus excluding the possibility of that mismanage- 
ment of local finances, which seems to be the prerogative of 
municipal bodies the world over. Generally speaking, each 
work was entrusted to a special commission. The functions 
of the Senator consisted in little beyond the administration of 
justice in minor causes, and the presentation of the city’s con- 
gratulations to her august Ruler on certain anniversaries. 

The year 1871 was entirely occupied with the gradual trans- 
fer of the complex machinery of government to such l.omes as 
it was possible to prepare at so short a notice. Some of these 
were of temporary character, others were ready for permanent 
occupation. 

Under cover of the general confusion the municipality found 
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means to raise three successive loans of thirty, ten, and eight 
millions (francs) respectively, on the security of the income 
destined to flow into its coffers from the population that would 
presentiy flock to the capital. 

But it was not during these first ten years that were under- 
taken the vast works which have changed the aspect and the 
plan of Rome, and plunged both city and Government into 
an abyss of debt and difficulty. 


On May 26, 1875, General Garibaldi, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, proposed that the Government, in the interest of 
the capital, should order at once the construction of a canal 


to carry off the volumes of water usually rolled down by the 
Tiber in the beginning of winter, and to take further measures 
for strengthening the river banks within the city. The work 
was ordered, and without consulting any professional body or 
getting estimates, the expense was limited to 60,000,000 francs, 
to be paid one-half by the State, the other by the city and the 
Roman province between them. The money was to be raised 
by *e emission of special stock guaranteed by Government, 
which was readily bought up, and the work was begun. 

In 1876 it appeared from the discussion of the Budget that 
there was a modest surplus in the national treasury; and it was 
believed that the moment had arrived for doing great things 
for the regeneration of Rome. By common consent it was 
decided that the proper agent for carrying on the transforma- 
tion of Rome was the municipality. I cannot go into the his- 
tory of this exaggerated conception of the importance of a 
local body which is thus set over the head of the National 
Government itself. Shall we ever come to hear of the Divine 
right of Common Councils, and their responsibility to God 
alone? If we do not, it will probably be because it will pre- 
viously have been declared that there is no God. 

The plan of the new Rome, as presented by the municipal- 
ity, was approved early in 1883, and a law was passed July 8th 
by which the municipality was allowed to raise 150,000,000 
francs at 4 per cent., to be paid in seventy-five years. The 
summer of 1883 saw Rome delivered to the tender mercies of 
an army of workmen drafted by the municipality from every 
part of Italy. A great wave of speculation, rising in that year, 
retired in 1887, inflicting incalculable damage on the city. 
The words, ‘a Roman crisis,” were repeated ominously, first 
by the Roman and then by the entire Italian press. 

In 1890 the municipality found it impossible to keep its 
engagements, and on June 28,of that yea~, the municipal 
council was dissolved by royal decree, a Royal Commissioner 
being appointed to conduct the municipal administration. 

Under the new (Rudini) Government the further fate of 
Rome hangs in the balance, to be dealt with later on; andthe 
lamentations of those who knew Rome in happier days may 
serve to complete the picture of the city as itis. Alas! that 
all we can do is to echo Cicero’s cry of Quousgue t¢ndem ? and 
to hope for better Patres Conscripti ere it be too late. 


ITALY AND FRANCE, 
THE TRUE CAUSES OF THEIR DISAGREEMENT.* 
I. 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, September 16. 

HE disagreement, not to use a stronger, though per- 
T haps truer word, between France and Italy is not only 
a fact of the highest importance for the two nations, 
but has a great influence on the general policy of Europe. 
The germ of this disagreement existed when the kingdom of 
Italy was born, although few at that time suspected its exist- 
ence; and it began to be apparent when the Emperor Napol- 
eon disappeared from the political scene. From that time on, 
under the new rulers of France, Thiers, MacMahon, Gam- 
betta, Ferry, Grévy, Carnot, the relations between the two 


* This article is anonymous, but the Editor of the Rassegna says that it was 
written by an illustrious man,—Editor Lirgrary Dicgsr. 
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countries have been far from cordial, and with the passage of 
time have constantly become worse. 

For the last eleven years the two Latin Powers, no longer 
friends, have been surly to each other. For eleven years 
France has thwarted, when and how she could, now openly, 
now secretly, the political aggrandisement, the colonial expau- 
sion, the economical well-being of Italy, our reconciliation 
with the Pope; and Italy, on her side, making an alliance 
with Germany, considered by France as her bitterest enemy, 
has contributed to render more difficult, if not impossible, the 
re-acquisition of the lost provinces and military prestige of 
France. For eleven years all the politicians, all the publicists, 
have been speaking and writing about this always increasing 
discord, and have been searching for the causes of that dis- 
cord, with the hope of removing it. To me, however, it seems 
that the true causes of the disagreement have not been men- 
tioned and discussed, but rather its forms of manifestation 
and its effects. 

There are two true causes of the disagreement between 
France and Italy—one a permanent cause, the other a tempo- 
tary cause. France does not want rivalsin the Mediterranean, 
desiring incontestable predominance there. Italy, however, 
inclines to acquire predominance in the Mediterranean; and 
if this cannot be just at present, she is bound to hinder France 
from acquiring greater power and influence in that sea. This 
is the permanent cause of discord, not to say enmity, between 
the two nations. 

France desires war and believes that she is ready for it; 
Italy kas need of peace and wants it maintained. This is the 
temporary cause of disagreement. 

France and Italy have, then, the same object, from which it 
is impossible for them to turn away, since the pursuit of that 
object is imposed on them by their history and their geograph- 
ical position. If for the former this predominance in the 
Mediterranean is an element of greatness, for the latter it is a 
condition of existence, since the greater part of the sea-coast 
of France borders on other seas, while all the sea-coast of 
Italy is washed by the Mediterranean. France would be able 
to expand her maritime power in the Atlantic or the Channel, 
were it not that she has there an insuperable rival in England ; 
in the Mediterranean France has always been up to this time, 
and is, the leading power. This primacy, however, she seems 
likely to lose, through the new positions acquired by England 
in Egypt and in Cyprus, and by the rise of the new Kingdom 
of Italy and its already powerful marine. 

Against England, France can do nothing, and has to confine 
herself to protesting in diplomatic notes against the indefinite 
occupation of Egypt; but against Italy, France has done 
much, and would have done still more, if the Triple Alliance, 
so much blasphemed by the French and their friends, the 
Italian Radicals, had not tied her hands. At a time when 
Italy was free from all pledges, when she was not an ally of 
the great enemy of France, when she had not become, what the 
French journals now say she is, the jailer of Alsace-Lorraine, 
at atime when the French had no pretext for offending us, 
when we iad a Ministry notoriously friendly to France and 
her form of government, a Ministry which to a late posterity 
will have a reputation, perhaps, for loyalty, but certainly still 
more for diplomatic inability, France played us a trick 
unworthy of herself, as unworthy a trick as ever was played. 

In that she followed the inspirations, the suggestions of her 
great enemy, Bismarck: she followed them without caring in 
the least for the unforgettable offense she was giving, the very 
grave damage which she was doing to Italy. These counsels 
and suggestions, before being made to the French, were made 
to us and to that incapable Ministry of which I have spoken, 
and which replied, “It is greatly to their interest at Berlin to 
make France our everlasting enemy!” When the offer of Tunis, 
which we refused, was made to France by the same Bismarck, 
no one there was found to say, ‘‘We do not wish to do any- 
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thing which will alienate Italy from us irremediably.” The offer 
was at once accepted, the conquest was made in the manner 
most offensive to us, adding insult to injury, lies to violence, 
beginning by denying impudently all idea of conquest and end- 
ing by hunting Italians in the streets of Marseilles and Tunis. 

Who, in that year, were the disciples of Machiavelli, Ferry, 
and Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, or the ingenuous Cairoli? What 
motive had the French for putting an end to the government 
then flourishing in Tunis, a field in which Italian and French 
industry freely competed, without either offending the other ? 
Do they say seriously that the purchase of tne Goletta railway 
was the forerunner of the acquisition of Tunis by us? 

No, one motive only had France for doing what she did; 
that motive was the maintenance and strengthening of the 
predominance which she desired to have inthe Mediterranean 
atany cost. In that sea she has been accustomed for two 
centuries and a half to hold the first place; and to maintain it, 
she is ready, when she thinks it can be done with impunity, 
to use intrigue and violence. 

The conquest of Tunis, however, is not the cause of the dis- 
agreement; it is the manifestation of the existence of that 
cause, which is too deep and important to hang on the acqui- 
sition or loss of a province or a strategic position, Next to 
its own independence, the greatest interest of Italy is equilib- 
rium in the Mediterranean; and I say equilibrium, because it 
is not possible for Italy to have at present predominance in 
that sea—a predominance to which no nation has more right 
than she. If France should acquire there other dominions or 
greater power, Italy would descend to the rank of a power of 
the second order, She is a maritime power by nature and by 
tradition ; of a very strong military marine she has more need 
than of a great army, and her maritime power ought to be 
able to extend itself principally in the Mediterranean. This 
everyone in Italy understands; this is at the bottom of all 
hearts. If, however, that is what the Italians desire and try to 
accomplish, it is also what the French fear and wish to pre- 
vent; and this true and principa: cause of their disagreement 
will, one day or another—though God forbid it—drag the two 
nations, so far as human foresight can perceive, into war. 





PEACE. 
TH. BARTH. 
Die Nation, Berlin, October. 


OTHING, perhaps, indicates the deep desire for peace 

more than the eager satisfaction with which is read every 

word of a monarch or distinguished statesman that can be 
construed into an indication of peace. 

Recently we have had quite a series of these peace procla- 
mations, among them, on the same day, the speeches of two 
ministers—the Chancellor of the German Empire and the 
director of France’s foreign policy—which have been trans- 
mitted by telegraph throughout all the world, and accepted as 
very promising olive branches. 

Osnabriick and Bapaume have been rendered, to a certain 
extent, famous by these addresses. One may share in the 
general satisfaction at these expressions without closing his 
eyes to the fact that they amount to no more than a pear to 
quench one’s thirst. This is not meant to imply that Messrs. 
von Caprivi and Ribot do not really see the European posi- 
tion in the light in which they represent it. Still less reason 
is there to doubt that both men are honorably desirous of 
peace. But we have here to deal with conditions which are 
hardly more under the control of isolated ministers than the 
weather is under the control of meteorologists. Hence it is 
imperatively necessary, with or without the peaceable orations 
of ministers, that the people themselves evince an anxiety for 
the maintenance of peace, and restrain the display of every 
cause of provocation by bridling their impulses, and avoiding 
all doubtful phraseology. In this last matter we have just had 
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a remarkable and instructive instance in the utterances of the 
Alsatian Deputy, Petri, which is quoted as follows in the 
Parisian Gaz/ozs: 

We are honorably desirous of guarding the bonds of relationship and 
friendship which bind us to France. But there can be no doubt as to 
my attitude in respect of the international problem. The insoluble 
union of Alsace-Lorraine with the German Empire is a_ historical 
fact, and one can only desire that no effort will be made to reopen 
the question. Even among those Alsace-Lorrainers who are least 
satisfied with existing conditions, there are very few who desirea 
political change. 

Why so? 

Because a change of nationality could be achieved only at the price 
of a bloody war, of which Alsace-Lorraine itself would be the theatre, 
and which, whatever its outcome, would inflict fearful suffering upon 
our land. We remember tov well the war of 1870, and know what a 
terrible scourge war is. Now, any attempt to upset the Frankfort 
treaty isan instigation to war. To such agitators the overwhelming 
majority of the people reply, ‘‘ We would rather remain as we are, 
than be involved in another war.” 

This declaration of sentiment evinces a keen and intelligent 
grasp of the situation. Nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the maintenance of peace than coquetting with the possibility 
of a voluntary surrender of the provinces wrested from France 
in the war of 1870. The agitation of the question of the restor- 
ation of the conquered provinces, as a desirable means to that 
end, may be well intentioned, but can only tend to keep alive 
hopes impossible of realization. Let it be said once for all, 
the only thinkable condition forthe maintenance of European 
peace is the acceptance of the territorial status guo as a basis. 
Germany, with all its desire for peace, cannot entertain the 
idea that there is an Alsace-Lorraine question. It is no more 
an open question than the restoration of Gibraltar to Spain, or 
the relinquishment of Nice by France or of Trieste by Austria. 
The annexation of those provinces to Germany, by the war of 
1870, indicates a much more definitive policy than their annex- 
ation to France before the war. If any one choose to believe 
that existing conditic 1s will be modified in the future course 
of history, let him do so, But for the French, or anyone else, 
to suppose that they have only to express a wish to secure a 
formal resignation on the part of Germany, is simply childish. 
No self-respecting people would decide on making such a 
surrender. Those who entertain such views, if they are anxious 
for the maintenance of peace, would do well to keep their 
views to themselves. It is the best service they can render to 
the provinces. 





THE DEGRADATION OF PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 
HERBERT WELSH. 
Forum, New York, November. 
MONG the causes of the dishonest and unsound “ poli- 
tics,” which has seriously weakened the fabric of our 
government, may be mentioned: 

I. The large, ignorant vote supplied by foreign immigration, 
—a powerful weapon in the hands of political demagogues. 

II. Intense political partisanship, in part a heritage from the 
Civil War. 

III. The political indolence of “ our best people,” that large 
body of men who fail to appreciate the personal responsibility 
resting upon the individual citizen, 

The Civil War left Pennsylvania intensely Republican in 
sentiment, while her interests in manufactures, and consequent 
devotion to a protective tariff, bound her still more closely to 
the dominant party These conditions were favorable to the 
designs of that class of autocratic and unscrupulous political 
leaders who have been steadily gaining ascendancy in Ameri- 
can politics. Nor did the men ready to profit by the occasion 
fail to appear. Most conspicuous among those politicians 
who aim to reduce the machinery of politics from itstrue pur- 
pose to that of a personal business organization, was Simon 
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Cameron, The growth of the spoils system in Pennsylvania 


cannot be fully understood, or the present political conditions 
of the State made clear, without a glance at the salient points 
of his career and an estimate of his influence upon his party. 
Simon Cameron—who, in turn, was Democrat, Know-Nothing, 
and Republican—ruled Pennsylvania as an autocrat, from the 
opening of the Civil War until near the close of his career, 
which ended in 1889. His entire course was marked by the 
subordination of public to private and family interests. To 
him public office was the tool for acquiring private wealth, 
and wealth the most potent factor in the retention of office. 


(Here follows a summary of Mr. Cameron’s political career, which the author 
shows to have been marked throughout with bribery, dishonesty, and prostitution 
of public office to private gain, winding up with the presentation to the Legislature 
of his resignation as United States Senator, after the place had.been assured to 
his son, J. Donald Cameron, in 1877.] 

In’ 1879, Donald Cameron was a candidate for reélection, 
Twenty-seven members staid out of the Republican caucus at 
Harrisburg, designed to effect his nomination—a sufficient 
number to have defeated his election had they persisted in 
supporting another candidate. An adjournment of the Legis- 
lature was effected and the members went home, where Came- 
ron’s supporters brought such pressure upon them that all but 
five succumbed. This extraordinary method of coercing the 
Legislature evoked a strong, but ineffectual, protest from the 
press of the State. In the Senate Mr. Cameron, Jr., has since 
remained, where, with his associate, Mr. Quay, he has been a 
silent representative of his State. 

Most conspicuous among the results of the Cameron rule 
was the impress of servile unscrupulousness left upon the Legis- 
lature of the State and upon the entire political fabric. With 
it came the triumph of “ boodle politics,” which has been car- 
ried to its fullest and most scientific development in the career 
of Mr, Quay. Under this system, for the will of the people 
expressed by the majority of their representatives in the Legis- 
lature, is substituted that of the party boss, who rules, not by 
the influence of wholesome and honest leadership, but wholly 
by che power of fear and favor. The doors of the penitentiary 
in Philadelphia have closed behind petty ballot-thieves, whose 
associate and leader—who supplied them money and direction 
—remained a trusted party lieutenant, the recipient of Federal 
office. 

But far the greatest consequence of this great evil is the 
exclusion from political life of men of whose talents and integ- 
rity the State has the highest need. In a neighboring city, 
where the spoils system flourishes as luxuriantly and as scan- 
dalously under the Democratic banner as here under the 
Republican, the writer met socially some thirty gentlemen, 
representative of the city’s best moral and intellectual life. 
“Not one of these men,” remarked the host of the evening, 
“all of whom are fitted to be pillars of the State, conld find 
admittance to political life here to-day.” The same is true of 
Pennsylvania; men of character, independence, and self-respect 
cannot successfully enter the field of politics, for they must 
sacrifice those qualities which such men cannot resign—fidelity 
to principle, and independent convictions. A career in politics 
is open to no man who would not wear the boss's collar. 

(The writer suggests as remedies: (1) The public character of public men 
should be made a vital question over all other questions of party policy. (2) The 
spoils system should be destroyed. (3) Government of cities should be divorced 
from party control. (4) The community should havea strong body of independ- 


ent voters, having no wish for office and no personal ax to grind. (5s) Keep local 
issues free from national issues. (6) The work of ballot reform should be com- 
pleted.]} 

But neither can these lines nor any others which wisdom 
may suggest be followed to success without the creation of a 
far deeper sense of personal responsibility in publicduty. The 
cry of the reformer on the watch-tower may awaken, but of 
itself cannot save, the sleeping city. The citizens themselves, 
with arms in their hands, must put down the enemies of 
democratic institutions. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


CRIME AND IMITATION. 
Louis PROAL.* 





Le Correspondant, Paris, September 23. 


N moral, as in physical things, example is contagious. Every- 
one knows with what ease laughter, tears, yawning are 
communicated. ‘‘ As laughter begets laughter,” says Horace, in 
the De Arte Poetica, ‘‘so tears make tears flow; if you want 
me to cry, begin by crying yourself.” 

Nervous accidents, cases of hysteria, can also be communi- 
cated. The epidemics of delirium which were formerly pro- 
duced at Loudun, at Louviers, at Saint-Medard, are well 
known. The alienists have established that epilepsy is sus- 
ceptible of being produced through imitation. In 1833 Doctor 
Lucas wrote a dissertation on the contagious imitation of 
nervous diseases, and later, in 1860, Doctor Baillarger cited 
examples of insanity communicated in this way. Thus, it is 
very important that children, young girls, and nervous women 
be not allowed to witness crises of epilepsy or hysteria. 

Suicides are contagious. In his treatise on “ The Hygiene 
of the Soul,” Feuchtersleben cites the following fact: During 
the first French Empire a soldier killed himself in a sentry- 
box; as a result of this suicide, several soldiers in succession 
selected this sentry-box fora place in which to kill themselves. 
Napoleon had the sentry-box burned, and the suicides stopped. 
Mr. Max Simon, in his work, ‘‘ The Hygiene of the Mind,” 
relates that a workman, having hung himself from the lintel 
of a door, twelve of his companions hung themselves in the 
same place, and that this epidemic of suicides was put an end 
to by walling up the door. 

The passions are contagious. Nothing is more catching 
than fear. Armies have been seized with a panic of terror, even 
the next day after a victory. Sadness, gayety, love, indigna- 
tion can also be communicated. 

It is especially in children that the influence of example is 
perceived. Children are very apt at imitation. This trait can 
be utilized at a very tender age in their play, to make them 
acquire qualities which will be necessary for them in after life. 
To excite in a boy a taste for military life, and in a little girl a 
taste for domestic cares, it often suffices (we observe it every 
day) to give the boy a soldier's uniform and make him practice 
military exercises; and to present the girl with a doll and 
household utensils and make her imitate the occupations of 
her mother. “Children,” says Malebranche, ‘‘imitate their 
parents in all things, even in their defects and their grimaces, 
as well as in their errors and vices.” 

In consequence of the inclination that children have to 
imitate those about them, the example of parents plays a great 
part in the morality of some and the criminality of others. We 
may expect, then, excellent results from the law of the 24th of 
July, 1889, which permits parental authority to be taken away 
from those who are unworthy to exercise it. The fathers and 
mothers, who by their habitual drunkenness, their notorious 
and scandalous conduct, compromise the morality of their 
children, will be deprived of parental power. There is no work 
more humane or more useful than to have abandoned children 


brought up morally. I may add that there is no work more 


economical, the cost of education being much less than the 
injury resulting from the misdeeds that these children might 
have committed, if they had been brought up to theft by 
unworthy parents. 

The action of bad examples is so strong, so rapid, the 
communication of vice by imitation is so dreadful, that mora- 


lists compare it to the communication of a malady and give it 


the name of Moral Contagion. 


* The Editor of Le Correspondant declares this gentleman to be an eminent 
magistrate, and in the front rank among the most learned criminalists in France. 
—Editor Literary Dicest. 
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This contagion of vice, resulting from bad examples, is made 
still more active by the malice of those who set the example. 
The man who is corrupted tries to corrupt others; the woman 
whose morals are bad takes a malicious pleasure in making 
like unto herself the honest woman who is imprudent enough 
to keep company with her. Even among adult men, example 
is contagious. Do we not see the example of the towns imi- 
tated in the country, and that set by the higher classes copied 
by the lower classes? The scandalous acts of Louis XIV. 
contributed powerfully to the corruption of France and to its 
decay, because the king was imitated by the court, which in 
its turn was imitated by the dourgeossze. 

Bad reading does immense harm to young people, because 
they are ready to imitate the heroes of novels or dramas, 
especially when the novel or the drama embellishes vice. 
Novelists and dramatists who are not ignorant of the sad 
effects which may result to the minds of young people, and 
especially young girls, from a book or play, are the first to 
advise against allowing such to read or hear certain books and 
plays. Alexander Dumas, refuting, as always, cleverly, the 
reproach of immorality in his ‘* Vzszte de Noces,” expresses 
himself thus: “The theatre, being a painting or satire of pas- 
sions and manners, can never be immoral. Nevertheless, you 
do not take your daughter there and you are right. There is 
a nudity which must not be shown to every one.” A child 
cannot without danger read everything, see everything, hear 
everything; ignorance of evil is the best safeguard of morality. 

The double danger which may result to young people from 
the books which paint vice in a pleasing manner, | have often 
had occasion to observe in the accused brought to trial before 
me. Quite lately I heard a prisoner say in answer to a question 
put to him as to what he had read: “I have read too much!” 

Nothing is more salutary, more strengthening than depicting 
what is good and excelleat, than the recital of beautiful actions, 
than the life of a man of good heart. Moral education is con- 
ducted better by examples than by precepts. The biography of 
a hero of antiquity, or of a Christian saint is more efficacious 
for the soul of a child than reading a treatise on morality. 

Physicians, who take account of the power of good and evil 
examples, are right in wishing that newspapers did not print 
the catalogue of moral infirmities, of suicides, and of crimes; 
they are frightened by the danger which such publicity threatens 
to weak and sick minds (for all the crazy people are not in 
asylums) to young people and nervous women, The details 
given in regard to the way in which suicides and crimes are 
committed strike the imagination and may awaken the spirit of 
imitation, This publicity has the grave result of teaching how 
criminal acts are put intoexecution. I have observed, notably 
in cases of assassination, infanticide, abortion, and counter- 
feiting, that the accused often plan the details of their crime 
after the narratives they have read of analogous crime. With 
a number of eminent physicians I think that reports of crimi- 
nal matters should be confined to law journals. It is not good 
for young people, and especially young girls, to look every day 
for unwholesome images in the pictures of vice and crime 
exposed in the columns of newspapers. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ECONOMICS. 
JOHN J. KEANE, 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Quarterly Fournal of Economics, Boston, October. 

R. INGRAM concludes his masterly review of the history 
D of Political Economy, with these, among other, remark- 
able words: “ The solution must be at all times largely a moral 
one: it is the spiritual rather than the temporal power that is 
the natural agency for redressing or mitigating most of the 
evils associated with industrial life,” 

Pope Leo XIII., in his recent Encyclical “On the Condition 
of Labor,” naturally dwells at length on the point so concisely 
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yet so forcibly stated by Professor Ingram—that the efforts of 
social reformers can never succeed in their laudable purpose 
without the codperation of religion and the Church. It may 
well be asked: What precisely dues the Pope mean by this? 
Just how far would he have church control go in the matter? 
That this question may be answered clearly, it is necessary 
first to show what the Pope does not mean, and how far church 
control would not go. 


In the first place, then, let it be held for certain that the - 


Roman Catholic Church would not, if it could, turn social and 
economic conditions into a system of theocracy. There is no 
provision for theocracy in the Gospel, as there was in Deuter- 
onomy and Leviticus. Nor would she, if she could, reéstablish 
that social system, not indeed a theocracy, yet somewhat anal- 
ogous thereto, which was the condition of Europe in the 
earliest epoch of the Middle Ages. It is only in the earliest 
stage of popular development that such a system could be use- 
ful or justifiable. 

Neither does the Pope mean that the Roman Catholic 
Church has any system of economics which she would wish to 
impose upon the nations of the earth, or which she would 
ever recommend tothem. Even doctrinaires have abandoned 
the hope of formulating an economic system which would suit 
always and everywhere. The Church never entertained so 
chimerical a notion. She has principles to teach, which should 
underlie and animate systems in all their inevitable modifica- 
tions; but she has no system to offer as the perfection of eco- 
nomic conditions or as a panacea for all social ills. 

The constant aim of the Christian Church since her Divine 
Founder sent her forth to her work, has been to bring about 
the synthesis and harmony of the religious, the ethical, the 
economic, and the political elements in the life of mankind. 
Her social system may be summed up in the following prin- 
ciples: 

First. The universal Fatherhood of God. 

Second, The universal brotherhood of man. 

Third. The universal interdependence and mutual obliga- 
tions of the members of human soviety. 

Fourth, The special right of the poor and the working 
classes not only to justice and charity, but also to respect, 
because of their special relation to Jesus Christ, who volun- 
tarily chose to be poor and to be the carpenter of Nazareth. 
By this the Church means no system of leveling equality. 
She no more thinks of bringing all down to the level of the 
poor than of lifting all up to the level of the rich. 

Fifth, The divine authority of enlightened conscience as 
arbiter of right and wrong in human dealings. 

Sixth, The divine authority of civil government and law, for 
the protection of human rights, the repression of injustice, and 
the furtherance of human welfare. 

Seventh That as all things come from God, so all things 
must make for God or be referred to God, as the Beginning 
and the End of all perfection and all happiness. 

These seven principles constituted a new system of civiliza- 
tion, a new organization of all social conditions. This system 
may well be termed the individualism of Jesus Christ. It was 
the very opposite of the absolute centralism which was the 
essence of Czesarism. 

One of the most characteristic fruits of the new system was 
the spontaneous formaticn of associations of utility and benefi- 
cence. The Franciscan and Dominican confraternities, spring- 
ing naturally from the free and democratic tendencies of the 
times, and owing to these the democratic spirit of their con- 
stitutions, greatly relieved the chaotic condition of labor in the 
Middle Ages. Tothe tendencies named was largely due the 
inspiration of the artisans’ guilds subsequently formed, to which 
were added associated institutions of charity, springing up to 
meet every human need. 

Thus the tendency was steadily in the direction of perfect 
freedom, under the control of the spirit and law of Christ only, 
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which the apostle truly calls “ the law of liberty.” Yet, when 
it might have been expected that the industrial system of the 
world would have reached its normal development, according 
to Christ’s law of liberty, the spirit of grasping Casarism on 
the part of governments, and of proud self-seeking and self- 
assertion On the part of the powerful and wealthy, brought on 
that angry shaking off of all control which culminated in what 
we may Call the individualism of the Revolution. 

This has shown itself to be an individualism very different 
from the individualism of Christ. It had its birth in English 
Deism, grew into the system of /azssez-fazre, reached its awful 
culmination in the Reign of Terror and the Paris Commune, 
and now comes back to the starting point of its vicious circle 
in the State Socialism so vehemently urged at present. This 
false individualism has rejected every one of the seven princi- 
ples of the individualism of Christ. 

The substitute for this false individualism must be the uni- 
versal and complete restoration of the individualism of Christ, 
the reorganization of the world’s social and industrial con- 
ditions in conformity with Christ’s “law of liberty.” Gradu- 
ally to lead up to this has been the constant aim of Catholic 
agitators for social reform in Europe during the past half- 
century. 

Some of the methods of these agitators have been the dis- 
cussion of social and economic questions in Roman Catholic 
congresses ; annual meetings of Roman Catholic jurisconsults, 
workmen, and others, held in Germany, France, and Belgium ; 
schools and associations of various names for the study of 
social and economic questions, each having usually a review 
for an organ; workingmen’s associations, with which France 
has been covered, and the beneficent labors of the associations 
of charity, both among laymen and among the consecrated 
religions. 

Much has been done, but very much remains to be done, 
Indications now point to the early need of legislative action 
in regard both to wages and hours of work. It has been made 
manifest, however, that the adjustment of these industrial 
conditions should be kept from the chicanery of party politics, 
and should be regulated, not merely by the force of supply 
and demand, but by the social principles given to humanicy 
by the Christian religion. Moreover, it grows daily more evi- 
dent that the readjustment, in order to go to the very root of 
the evils engendered by absolutely unrestrained and heartless 
competition, and by the arbitrary power of productive com- 
bination, must be effected not merely by national, but by 
international legislation. 





THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 

LucINDA B. CHANDLER. 

Arena, Boston, November. 
INCE, in 1848, the rebellion of Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton at the humiliating position accorded them 
as delegates to an international convention in London, led 
them to inaugurate at Seneca Falls, N. Y., the “ Woman’s 
Rights” movement in this country, the onsweeping wave of 
woman’s elevation has been steadily advancing. Ramabai, in 
India, seeking the deliverance of the child widow, has clasped 
hands with her American sisters who are still seeking the 
enlargement of woman's freedom and opportunities in this 

favored land. 

It was logical to besiege the ballot as the first agency of 
deliverance. The suffrage is, under our form of government 
and constitutional rights, the badge of equality. Everywhere, 
in Church and State, woman was discriminated against, and 
the distinguishing disability imposed upon her by law and cus- 
tom was her suppressed opinion and will in the administration 
of affairs. She was cudgelled with Paul in the Church and 
with her inability to fight by the State. Muscular force being 
regarded as the bulwark of civilization, and submission to the 
authority of man socially, and ecclesiastically, the measure of 
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her religious excellence (if a wife), woman was a cipher at the 
left-hand side of the unit man in both civil and religious insti- 
tutions. 

But the evolution of brains—nature’s method of human 
development—has unsettled this standard of civilization and 
the relation of the sexes. The woman who thinks has come, 
and the struggle can no more be one of muscle. If the demand 
of women for equal opportunity to win the prizes of life, and 
to control her special function involving the most serious and 
sacred responsibilities to the race, and the necessity of her 
own growth and advancement,— if this demand is not worthy 
the codperation of men and institutions, it was a fatal mistake 
which permitted her to learn the alphabet. 

This mistake, if mistake it were, has extended its mighty 
influence in widening circles through the past three centuries. 
In the sixteenth century, Francois Saintonge, a young widow 
of France, obtained her father’s consent to teach some girls to 
read. Without bed, bread, or fire, she and her five pupils staid 
the first night in the house for which the only fifty pounds 
she possessed were paid. Simultaneously a young girl in Italy 
made an effort to give the girls of her country a chance to 
learn the alphabet. 

The woman movement is evidence that the intangible forces 
of mind are superior to the external material power of muscle, 
and sword, and bullet. Notwithstanding the present limited 
success of woman’s protest against barbarous laws and usages, 
the protest is prophetic of the moral elevation of the race 
through woman's increased intelligence and equipment, and 
of her ascent to the full proportions of womanhood. 

As a builder of material structures and enterprises, man is a 
superb success; but the statistics of social progress do not bear 
testimony to masculine superiority as a builder of the higher 
humanity. 

The promotion of individual integrity, honesty, benevolence, 
and purity are the great requirements of humanity and of 
civilization. The infusion of the gentler, more persuasive 
influences and methods of feminine nature, and the higher 
quality and freedom of motherhood, are the only possible 
means of advancing the race to the altitude which the best 
specimens prefigure as the possibilities of all. Woman must 
become the builder in the spiritual realm of the higher nature. 
It is hers first to give bias to the brain cells and soul impulses 
of the ante-natal and post-natal infantile life. It is woman’s, 
the normal mother and teacher, to look and feel and speak 
into impressible child-life the fine ennobling sentiments, the 
solid truths of social relations, the sterling principles of right- 
ness and honor and honesty and fraternal love. 

Woman is not only the creative agency for building bodies, 
but the perfecting agency to gestate and bring forth the 
higher nature in humanity. Woman is man’s mother spirit- 
ually as well as physically. He is to be born into his spiritual 


life through the divine feminine, as he is born into the physical 
life through the natural (or physical) feminine. It is to this 
end that evolution is in every direction placing woman to-day 
in the foreground and quickening her to make new demands 
upon the resources of intelligence and moral power. Woman 
is intuitive. She sees, seizes upun, grasps, where man toils to 
question, investigate, prove, demonstrate. She is touched by 
the secret springs of life, and vibrates» in response, like the 
Golian harp. 

Two problems belong to the woman question in the near 
future: 

First. The industrial and financial independence of women. 
She must have this in order that assured self-support may make 
wifehood and motherhood matters of free choice, and not of 
necessity. 

Second. The financial independence of motherhood without 
a bread-winning occupation, that her time, energies, and 
talents may be devoted to the careful training and moral and 
religious education of her children. 

The opportunities for single women to achieve subsistence 
ate increasing. Coéperative housekeeping of some kind is the 
only hope for mothers to be saved from overwork and worry, 
and have leisure for training and entertaining their children. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 
FREDERICK HARRISON. 


Fortnightly Review, London, October. 
ITH all its daring ideal of a New Era in every sphere of 
human life, Positivism is, in the true and noble sense 
of that term, profoundly conservative. In nothing is this 
character more conspicuous than in Comte’s teaching as to 
the social Future of Woman. It is intensely conservative as to 
the distinctive quality with which civilization has ever invested 
women, while it is ardently progressive in its aim to purify and 
spiritualize the social functions of women. It holds firmly the 
middle ground between the base apathy which is satisfied with 
the actual condition of woman as it is, and the restless mate- 
rialism which would assimilate, as far as possible, the distinctive 
functions of women to those of men, which would equalize the 
sexes, in the spirit of justice, as it is phrased, and would pul!- 
verize the social groups of families, sexes, and professions, into 
individuals organized, if at all, by unlimited resort to the 
ballot-box. Herein society is truly conservative in holding 
society to be made up of famz/zes, not of individuals, and in 
developing, not in annihilating, the differences of sex, age, and 
the relation between individuals. 

But first let us get rid of the unworthy suspicion that Posi- 
tivism is content with the condition of women as we see it, 
even in the advanced populations of the West to-day. As Mr. 
Lafitte has so well put it, the “test of civilization is the place 
which it affords to women.” In a rudimentary state we find 
women treated with brutal oppression, little better than slaves 
or beasts of burthen, where the conditions of existence make 
such tests almost a cruel necessity for all. In many societies 
of a high civilization, from the point of view of intellectual 
activity or military organization, the condition of women is 
often found to be one of seclusion, neglect, or humiliation, 
moral, physical, and intellectual. Even to-day, under the most 
favorable conditions—conditions, perhaps, more often found in 
some sections of the laboring class of cities, rather than among 
the spoilt daughters of wealth and power—it is shocking to see 
how backward is the education of women as a sex, how much 
their lives are overburdened by ‘abor, anxiety, and unwomanly 
fatigues, by frivolous excitement and undue domestic responsi- 
bility, by the fever of public ambitions and cynical defiance of 
all womanly ideals. 

No! we can never rest satisfied with the current prejudice 
that assigns to women, even to those with ample leisure and 
resources, an education different in kind and degree, and 
avowedly inferior to that of man. This truly Mahomedan 
or Hindoo view of woman’s education is no longer openly 
avowed by cultured people of our own generation. But it is 
too obviously still the practice, in fact, throughout the whole 
western world, even for nine-tenths of the rich. Forthis most 
dreadful neglect, Positivism calis aloud for radical relief. It 
calls aloud for an education for women on the same line as 
that of men, to be given by the same teachers and covering the 
same ground, though not all necessarily to be worked out in 
common, or in the same form and with the same practical 
detail. It must be an education, essentially in scientific basis 
the same as that of men, conducted by the same, and those 
the best obtainable, instructors—an education certainly not 
inferior, rather superior to that of men, inasmuch as it can 
easily be freed from the drudgery incidental to the practice of 
special trades, and also because it is adapted to the more sym- 
pathetic, more alert, more tractable, more imaginatiy 
ligence of women. 

So also we look to the good feeling of the future to relieve 
women from the agonizing wear and tear of families far too 
large to be reared by one mother; a burthen, which, while it 
exists, makes all expectation of superior education or greater 
And 
to the future we look to set women free from the crushing tac- 


intel- 


moral elevation in the masses of women mere idle talk. 
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tory iabor which is the real slave-trade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In many ways this slavery of modern Industrialism is quite 
as demoralizing to men and women, and in some respects as 
injurious to society, as ever was the mitigated slavery of the 
Roman Empire. 

These are the wants which, in our eyes, press with greatest 
urgency on the condition of women, and not their admission 
to all the severe labors and engrossing professions of men, the 
assimilation of the life of women to the life of men, and espe- 
cially to a share in all public duties and privileges. The root of 
the matter is that the social function of women is essentially, 
and increasingly different from that of men, What is this 
function? It is personal, direct, domestic; working rather 
through sympathy than through action, equally intellectual 
with that of men, but acting more through the imagination, and 
less through logic. We start from this—neither exaggerating 
the difference nor denying it, but resting on the organic differ- 
ence between man and woman. It is a difference of nature, I 
say, an organic difference, alike in body, in mind, in feeling, 
and in character—a difference which it is the part of evolution 
to develop, and not to destroy. A difference, but not a scale 
of superiority or inferiority. My estimate of woman's powers 
is so real and so great that, if all occupations were entirely 
open to women, I believe that a great many women would dis- 
tinguish themselves in all but the highest range, and that, in 
a corrupted state of public opinion, a very large number of 
women would waste their lives in struggling after distinction, 

Would waste their lives, I] say. For they would be striving 
with pain and toil and the sacrifice of all true womanly joys, 
to obtain a lower prize, for which they are not best fitted, in 
lieu of a loftier prize for which they are preéminently fit. 

It is no glory for woman to read for honors, with toweled 
head ina college study, to fight with her own brother for a 
gvod ‘ practice,” to spend the day in offices, and the night in 
the “House.” These things have to be done, and men have 
to do them; it is their nature. But the glory of woman is to 
be tender, loving, pure, inspiring in her home; to raise the 
moral tone, to refine every man with whom as wife, daughter, 
sister, friend, she has intimate converse. 





DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW. 
EDITORIAL. 
Grenzboten, Leipzig, October. 

HEN the citizens of Gittingen handed Prince Bismarck 
a letter designed to do him honor, and at the same 
time to recall his student days, they thought it necessary, or 
at least very significant, to adorn the head of the missive with 
the insignia of Aatzenjammer—with herrings, sour gherkins, 
onions, and the like—the characteristic symbols which, in Ger- 
man student life, are interpreted as allegorically signifying a 

stomach disorganized with too much beer or wine. 

No one would have dared approach an English or a French 
statesman with such an exhibition of bad taste and coarse- 
ness, for in those countries drunkenness and its consequences 
are deemed unworthy and degrading, and the most delicate 
reminder of such a weakness would be regarded as an insult, 
or, at least, as exhibiting a gross want of tact. 
in Germany. 


It is otherwise 
Among our students and gymnasiasts, getting 
drunk is regarded as implying something manly, jolly, genu- 
ine German. The Horatian nunc est dibendum is generally 
regarded as the essence of classical wisdom and beauty; and 
the hero who can fill himself like a tub, utilizes the reverence 
lie inspires to make himself the leader and law-giver of his 
fellows, although drinking is perhaps the only imposing talent 
he can boast, The farther one travelsin Germany to the north 
and east the more reckless and excessive he finds beer-drink- 
ing among gymnasiasts. In consequence of this folly one-third 
of our students become practically drunkards; and it is in the 
highest degree significant that, at the school conference, not 
a single voice was raised against or even drew attention to this 
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cancerous ulcer on our educational system. But it is a sore 
known to all foreigners, and one which exposes us to well- 
merited reproach. 

The drunken laborer provokes our anger, but the drunken 
student merely stimulates our humor. In the former it is an 
indication of animal coarseness; in the latter it betokens only 
a fresh, joyous, youthful exuberance. Unfortunately, when 
drinking becomes a confirmed habit, the once joyous student 
loses all sense and sentiment of the immoral and degrading 
influences which lurk in 
schnapps. 


excessive indulgence in beer or 


These students, then, who become “the leading and 
directing spirits of the people” carry the drinking habit into 
civil life with them, and the artificial effort to deprive them- 
selves of will and intelligence has been prejudicial to the 
development of the German nation. It is a scandal that 
even the German jurists who recently met in Cologne to take 
council, among other matters, on the needful legislation 
against drunkenness, drank so much liquor on the occasion 
that, as one speaker remarked, such a law might be put into 
operation at once on the spot. The speaker did not mean 
for a moment to imply that the drinking at the meeting was 
in any way derogatory to the dignity and worth of the assem- 
bly, but simply to point out the impropriety of recommending 
laws to which the very respectable and distinguished present 
company were in the habit of rendering themselves amenable. 
The assembly recognized the force of the argument, and 
passed the following memorable resolution: “Special penal 
regulations against drunkenness and drinking are not recom- 
mended.” 

We have here a startling instance of how little sympathy the 
majority of our legally educated officials have with the people; 
how little they realize what is conducive to their well-being. 
If they had only once spent eight days of their lives in a west 
Prussian, or indeed in any other German village, they would 
have known that the presence of two habitual drinkers. especi- 
ally with a Jewish host to dispense the liquor, is sufficient to 
convert an industrious, economical, and prosperous village into 
a vitiated, brutal community of lazy, immoral, and ragged sots. 
The family life is disorganized, the children degenerate horri- 
bly; debauchery, theft, and murder make their appearance 
when sobriety gives way, and the whiskey plague becomes 
rampant. And one must stand calmly by and witness all this 
because one has not the right to prosecute drunkenness, and 
thus protect the people from the ruinous consequences of alco- 
holism which is more pernicious even than socialism. One of 
the first duties of the State is to protect the family, for therein 
is the foundation of its strength, security, and development. 
The greatest foe to the family is drunkenness, it degrades the 
present generation physically and mentally. It poisons the 
coming generation as fatally as syphilis, and must be stamped 
out by the State with the same vigorous regulations. 

The argument of the Cologne jurists is really very pathetic. 
They deprecated a law against drunkenness, on the ground 
that it would reach the poor man only. But is it not a fact, 
that the State better shows its concern for the poor man, for 
his health, his family, his children, and his well-being, by 
restraining him from drunkenness by all means, even by fine 
or imprisonment, than it would do by leaving him to pursue 
his career of degradation unhindered? In a well ordered State 
no one can have the right consciously and voluntarily to render 
himself irresponsible. . 

In this age, with the influences of Christianity fast losing 
their hold, it is necessary to create a popular sentiment against 
drunkenness, to stimulate the community by wholesome legis- 
lation to the realization that drunkenness is not merely 
immoral, but prejudical to the well-being of the community. 
The Cologne jurists approached the subject from the jovial 
drinker’s point of view, and treated it jocosely, without realiz- 
ing the terrible misery, or the moraland spiritual degradation 
which habitual intemperance involves. 
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THE DISEASE OF WRITING. 
ANTOINE ALBALAT. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, October 15. 


T no epoch has this disease raged so violently in France as 
now. Formerly, it was exceptional, and attacked people 
of talent only, even in the seventeenth century, when so 
many memoirs were published, and literary pedantry was so 
fashionable. Now the mania for writing has become universal, 
because it is in some sort the result of our civilization. The 
seventeenth century saw the triumph of taste and of royal 
autocracy; the eighteenth was the century of political and 
religious emancipation. Democracy and instruction from 
books beyond measure, characterize our nineteenth century. 
There may be a question whether these constitute the strength 
or the weakness of the century, but I think there can be no 
doubt that they are what distinguish the nineteenth from 
all preceding centuries. Science is so enlarged, material 
progress and the opportunities for instruction have so suddenly 
aroused the thirst for knowledge. that the most common-place 
minds have found that they are capable without too much 
effort, not of knowing well certain things, but of know- 
ing many things. The democratic movement of the last 
twenty years has still more emphasized this tendency, by 
making instruction obligatory on the people. From the 
moment this obligation was imposed there has been a 
diminution of originality and merit. Intelligence has been 
replaced by work. It is no longer a question of understand- 
ing; the thing 1s to remember. There are books to-day which 
teach in a few months what formerly required the whole life 
of a man to learn. 

On all sides they begin to deplore the inconveniences 
attending a reform which, it was expected, would bring with 
it extraordinary benefits. Not only do recent statistics 
prove that Spencer was right in thinking that instruction does 
not increase public morality; but the actual condition of our 
literature and the general tendencies of our newly enlightened 
classes go far towards demonstrating that this famous obliga- 
tory instruction isa cheat. That which formerly constituted 
intellectual curiosity is now only a shopkeeper’s calculation. 
People are no longer contented to read and to know, for the 
mere pleasure of knowing and reading. Since the day when 
the State made it the duty of every one to be instructed, people 
have dreamed of making a pecuniary profit out of this instruc- 
tion; they have sought to increase the instruction in order to 
make more money out of it; they have been ambitious to use 
it as a source of gain only; they have applied to social needs 
what was a need of the mind alone, and instead of enjoying it, 
they wish to live by it. Thus the public is divided into two 
camps. 

One camp has demanded from the State a remunerative 
position as a recompense for the new obligation imposed. As 
the increase of knowledge increases social pretensions, is it not 
just that the State furnish a place for those whom it has made 
unfit for the class into which they were born? It is thus that 
all careers have become thronged, that the struggle for life has 
become a hunt after office, and France a vast intelligence 
office. Thanks to political equality and equality of instruc- 
tion, which have destroyed distinctions between intellects and 
made them all mediocre, the French race, formerly so fertile 
and original, threatens to become soon a race of fuactionaries 
and pedagogues. Formerly a position was the result of long 
perseverance, now it is an official favor. And how many 
demands for a place! The people who are waiting at Paris to 
get a place of some kind—in the administration, postal ser- 
vice, telegraph service, schools, and so on, number thousands. 
The women are even more damaged by this obligatory instruc- 
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tion, since for thousands of them the terrible struggle for life 
leaves no resource but immorality. 

Such are the disastrous consequences of equality of instruc- 
tion for that part ot the public which may be called unproduc- 
tive, as opposed to the other camp of which I spoke, the lettered 
and writing part. Those who have been able to push their 
education a little further than those in the camp first men- 
tioned, have discovered in themselves higher aptitude, and 
their souls being thereby raised above buttons, they demand 
their bread, not from official bureaus, but from literature, the 
trade which requires no diploma. They have taken up the 
only vocation possible for them; and, not having means enough 
to remain dz/ettantz, they start the trade of writing in the 
same spirit in which they would become grocers. Their sur 
roundings seem well adapted for such a purpose, since the 
number of readers has increased with the number of producers. 
Literature is the refuge of those who think that everyone can 
write. So they set to work at all sorts of literature indiscrim- 
mately—dramatic pieces, verses, novels, critical papers. They 
write to gain money; they publish volumes as they sell spec- 
tacles, only to make a pecuniary profit by the operation. 

If these writers—women as well as men—can do no better, 
they try to get a place on some newspaper. On the news- 
papers, literature has become scribbling; a uniform kind of 
writing has replaced true style. The necessity of producing 
copy at regular intervals, more or less brief, and cramming for 
that purpose, have made the journalist a species of gossip at 
the orders of the public. Can you think without horror of 
the frightful quantity of prose which the journalists all together 
are obliged to furnish every morning ? 

Besides, the Parisian booksellers throw on the market at 
least four or five volumes a day, without speaking of reprints 
and other books, scientific or special. What is startling is the 
insignificance of the most of these publications. You cannot 
find in France thirty volumes a year, perhaps, worthy of being 
bought, and representing the value of our literary increment. 

This disease of writing would be a good subject for pleas- 
antry, were it not a disastrous symptom for the artistic future 
of ourcountry. At no time have works of merit been so rare 
as now, and never in France have so many people undertaken 
to be authors, when there were so few who did not know how 
to write. The fact of books and writings being poured out in 
such a flood might be disregarded, if the public had the means 
of choosing what it should read; for lack of intelligence and 
lack of time, however, such a choice is no longer possible. 
Unable to keep abreast of this incessant production, the public 
has asked for critics to guide it. 

The disease of writing, however, has discouraged the crit- 
ics, The good critics are disappearing. 
to have left neither heir nor successor. The result is that 
inevitable decay threatens French letters. Let us utter a cry 
of alarm before it is too late, and try to rescue our country 
from the invasion of the barbarians. In twenty years, if mat- 
ters go on in the way they are now going, French literature 
will have lost its superiority. nothing but 
mediocre works. Then we shall witness a curious spectacle. 
Everybody will write, and nobody will read. 


Sainte-Beuve seems 


It will produce 





HOW THE VENUS OF MILO WAS DISCOVERED. 
JULES LECOMTE. 
La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, October 20. 

N the month of February, 1820, a Greek peasant in the island 
] of Milo—anciently called J/e/os in the group of the Cyclades 
—was working in his field, five hundred steps from a marble 
amphitheatre, which was discovered afterwards in 1844 and 
bought by the Prince of Bavaria. Our peasant,wanting to level 
the ground, came across, while digging, some fragments of 
marble, which seemed to him to have been part of some edifice 
buried in the ground. As marbles and stones ofall kinds are easy 
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of sale for building purposes in the island, he began to dig in 
the hope of finding a lot of them, and in that way lighted on a 
sort of niche which was but seven or eight feet below the 
surface. In this niche had formerly stood a statue which the 
Greek found buried in the ground and broken by tumbling 
down. 

While the peasant was far from appreciating the value of 
the treasure which fell into his possession so miraculously, he 
comprehended very well that he had hold of something more 
precious than building materials, and, aided by his sons, he 
carried home and hid inside a stable the upper part of the 
statue. 

There was then at Milo a Greek of the name of Brest, who 
was Consular Agent for France. To him the countryman 
Mr. 
Brest, distrusting his owa judgment in a matter of art, con- 


showed his find and offered to sell it for a modest price. 


sulted Mr. Duval d’Ailly, commandant of the French royal 
storeship, 7/e Emulation, which was stopping at the island. 

Mr. Duval d’Ailly advised our Consular Agent to buy the 
marble immediately. If this advice had been followed, the 
statue, put on board the vessel by Government sailors, would 
have arrived in France forthwith without new mutilations or 
tribulations. 

Mr. Brest did not follow the advice given him, and thus we 
came near losing the statue. He thought he ought to write 
and take the orders of the Marquis de Riviére, French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. The letter miscarried and did not 
reach its destination until a long time after its date. In the 
meantime, Commandant Gauthier, at the head of a hydro- 
graphic expedition in the Mediterranean, stopped at Milo. One 
of his officers, Mr. Dumont d’Urville, having gone on shore, 
was informed of the facts and went straightway to look at the 
two fragments of the statue; the upper part in the stable of 
the peasant, the lower part in the neighborhood of the niche. 
He perceived at once that the two pieces formed a single fig- 
ure and lost no time in writing about the matter to the Mar- 
quis de Riviere. The letter of Mr. d’Urville reached the 
Marquis before that of Mr. Brest. The ambassador at once 
gave orders to one of his secretaries, who was about to visit 
officially the seaports of the Levant, to proceed promptly to 
Milo and buy the statue. 

At the moment when the Secretary, who was the Viscount, 
since Count, de Marcellus, set foot on Milo, he was deeply 
chagrined to see the statue in a canoe which was taking the 
marble to a brig flying the Turkish flag. That had come about 
in this way. 

The chiefs of the island heard of the discovery and of the 
market for it prepared by Mr. d’Urville. As, however, they 
knew that a Greek prince, since fallen from his high estate, a 
great amateur of, or speculator in, antiquities, would not fail to 
covet the marble, they thought it well to ward off his 
reproaches by getting possession of the treasure. A Greek 
priest, who happened to be on the island in the nick of time, 
negotiated the matter with the peasant on behalf of the chiefs, 
and the Venus was just starting for Constantinople when Mr. 
de Marcellus arrived. 

He tried to prevent the brig getting under weigh, although 
such a step was unnecessary since the wind was contrary. The 
French Secretary hastened to the chiefs, and reproached and 
threatened them. The discussion lasted three days, during 
which Mr. de Marcellus thought it well to land on the beach 
thirty men fromthe £sfafette, the dispatch boat which had 
brought him. . 

The island authorities were so vigorously pressed by our 
ardent Secretary that they thought it prudent to sell the statue 
to the highest bidder. The Greek priest was soon outbid, and 
Mr. de Marcellus became the owner of the marble, paying a 
hundred Turkish piastres more than the owner had originally 
agreed to take for it. 

No time was lost in putting the statue on board the E£sfa- 
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fette. Asshe reached the open sea she met the French cor- 
vette Esferance, come to lend a hand, if necessary. At the 
same moment the famous Greek prince entered the harbor, 
and boiled over with rage when he found the coveted treasure 
was at sea, escorted by French cannon, 

Mr. de Marcellus accompanied his conquest to the soil which 
became her new and last country. He and Sse disembarked 
together at Marseiiles, I will not say—for a good reason—arm 
in arm. The goddess had received during her journey the 
homage and admiration of all lovers of art. Mr. Fauvel, who 
at that time was called the Nestor of French antiquaries, saw 
and admired her at Athens, where the vessel stopped, and 
declared she was worth her weight in gold. The Venus de Milo, 
after reaching Paris, entered the Louvre, and thence she has 
not since budged. 

In conclusion I will describe the condition 
admirable statue was when it arrived in France. 


in which this 


It was in two pieces, fitting to each other at the line where 
the nude part ended and the drapery, which covers all the 
lower part starting from the left hip, begins. 

The nose was broken ; the nostrils were, however, sufficiently 
complete to permit a restoration which is not apparent, the 
more easily, because all Greek noses are cast in the same 
mould, 

There were some scratches on the chin and lower lip. The 
lobes of the ears were broken, doubtless done in tearing away 
formerly the precious stones which probably hung in the ears. 

Here and there, on the breast and stomach, were injuries 
done by the strokes given by the pickaxe in digging. The 
nipple of the left breast was gone. 

The shoulders bore traces of the ropes with which the statue 
was bound, in order to drag it to the Greek vessel. 

I must, however, speak of the greatest damage: the absence 
of a part of the arms, a mutilation which has given, and will 
give, eternal torture to antiquaries and artists, on the subject 
of the true title of the statue: Venus, nymph, muse, Nemesis, 
or Sappho, and especially in regard to the act in which the 
Greek master, whom Mr. Clarac believes to be Praxiteles, has 
represented her. The Marquis de Riviére had careful search 
made, at the time, in the place where the statue was discovered, 
with the hope of finding these famous, these precious arms. 
Nothing was found save some shapeless remains, which afford 
ground for believing that, at some former time, an attempt at 
resioration had been made of the divine figure even then 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE, 
W. J. STILLMAN, 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, November. 

N whatever way we regard journalism, a deadly danger to 
| culture in the noble sense threatens the beginner; and, 
except for those who deliberately choose it as their profession, 
and are willing to forego the chances of a purely literary suc- 
cess, it is a very Cerberus at the gate of the eternal abode; 
whatever one’s function, one form of it awaits him. If it were 
possible to force culture into American journalism, and so 
make it the means of a higher national education, there would 
be, at least, the consolation of sacrificing one’s seli to the 
general good; but I do not believe this attainable in the 
present state of our social organization and political con- 
dition. The prime element in journalistic success in America 
is rapid popularity; its great reward, power to-day. If the 
journalist, even when he has gained the greatest of all achieve- 
ments in journalism, a recognized individuality, succeeds in 
his ambition, he does but write on sands over which the tide 
flows every day. 

Our present utilitarian journalism is the greatest foe to 
culture in literature and purity in art. Nothing in the range 
of Emerson’s philosophy is better said than this: * A man isa 
beggar who only lives to the useful; and, however he may serve 
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as a pin or rivet in the social machine, cannot be said to have 
arrived at self-possession.” The telegraph has put out of the 
field the chief point of culture in journalism which remained 
to our fathers, the cultivated correspondent’s letter; the inter- 
viewer has vulgarized and turned into offense what once was 
the charm of personality. The morning paper read at breakfast 
or finished on the train to the city, has given the skimmings 
of the world’s affairs; and letters, and arts, served to order by 
the most convenient member of the staff, are crowded into the 
space that can be spared for them, as things which must be 
alluded to fro forma, but have an altogether trivial importance, 
and having been treated in haste are regarded with a corre- 
sponding indifference; criticism being considered the prentice 
work of the office, and given to whoever is not better occupied. 
The frantic haste with which we bolt everything we take, 


‘seconded by the eager wish of the journalist not to be a day 


behind his competitor, abolishes deliberation from judgment, 
and sound digestion from our mental constitution. We have 
no time to go below surfaces, and little disposition. Shall we 
end this state of things, or will it finally eat out all reality from 
our national life? Shall culture or journalism enlist our 
powers, or shall culture finally transform the daily paper, allay 
the fever of our intellectual, and the insanity of our political 
lives? 

It is a grave question for the young man who desires to fol- 
low literature, and must work for his daily bread how he shall 
pay his way. In fact the greater, far greater part of those who 
attempt it do not justify the experiment. But I will suppose 
that the individual in any one case, is justified in devoting his 
life and all its energies to letters; that his calling is irresist- 
ible, or at least so strong that he is willing to do all but starve 
and freeze to be able to follow it. Even then, I say, with all 
the energy of a life’s experience put into my words, and a 
knowledge of every honorable phase of journalism to give 
them weight, do not goon a daily journal, unless the literature 
of a day’s permanence satisfies your ambition. Nowand then 
with the possible frequency of being struck by lightning, you 
may, asa special correspondent, find a noble cause for which you 
may nobly give your whole soul, but even this is not literature. 
Better teach school, or take to farming, be a blacksmith or a 
shoemaker, and give your leisure to the study you require. 
Read and digest. Get Emerson by heart, carry Bacon’s essays 
in your pocket, and read them when you have to be idle for a 
moment, earn your daily wages in absolute independence of 
thought and speech, but never subject yourself to the indigni- 
ties of reporterism, the waste of life of the special correspon- 
dent, or the abdication of freedom of research and individuality 
of the staff writer, to say nothing of the passions and perver- 
sions of partisan politics. 





A HEBREW TRAVELER’S STORY. 
Marcus LANDAU. 

Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte and 

Renaissance-Litteratur, Berlin, August. 
DWIN ROHDE, in his admirable work, “The Grecian 
Romance and its Precursors,” devotes a considerable 
chapter to Travelers’ Stories, and ethnographical Utopias and 
fables, indicating oriental, and especially Indian influence; 
but he makes no reference to any Hebrew work of this class. 
Still, as little as the Jews harmonized with the Greek, they were 
subjected in the Middle Ages to the same oriental influences 
which operated on them, indeed, more directly and powerfully 
than on the Byzantine Romans. Like causes produced like 
results. The “Travels of Eldad the Danite” is made up partly 
of widely spread oral traditions of adventures in foreign lands, 
partly from Jewish and partly from international legends and 
myths, to which the author, or some later editor, has added 
a great deal concerning the rites and religious customs of the 
Jews in Abyssinia, which he had learnt either by a personal visit 

to the country or ascertained from other travelers. 
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The work itself professes to be an account of the travels of 
Eldad the Danite, who, in the course of his many adventures, 
reached the remainder of the lost Ten Tribes, and communi- 
cated to his brethren in North Africa what he had gathered as 
to their present condition and past history. 

The name Eldad is mentioned only once in the Bible (Num- 
bers xi : 26, 27), and was never, as far as 1 know, used by the 
Jews in later ages. Still it is doubtful whether it was really the 
author’s name or whether he assumed it with a special object. 
The work was evidently written to amuse the reader with 
accounts of wonderful and extraordinary adventures and expe- 
riences, and to satisfy his curiosity concerning the fate of the 
Lost Tribes, and his national vanity by accounts of their pros- 
perity. 

We cannot agree either with Gratz that the author was a mis- 
sionary of the Karaites, nor with Frankel that he was a swindler 
and charlatan. The rites and religious customs which he rep- 
resents as in vogue among the Ten Tribes, are not those of the 
Karaites, but of the Jews in Abyssinia and neighboring coun- 
tries. There is, moreover,a great deal more in the book which 
is not merely the creation of the imagination. It is a mixture 
of truth and romance, and the author may well have got the 
latter at second hand and regarded it as truth. But we must 
not include in this the story of his own adventures, in which 
he represents himself as a merchant who started on a sea voy- 
age along with a companion of the tribe of Asher, and suffered 
shipwreck. He and his companion saved themselves and 
reached an unknown coast, while the ship’s company ail 
perished. Here they fell into the hands of cannibals who 
feasted on the son of Ascher, but finding Eldad too lean for 
the table, decided to fatten him for a future occasion. But 
the sly Eldad ate sparingly, and buried the surplus food. Asa 
consequence they went on fattening him until they were 
attacked and conquered by another people. Eldad, along with 
some of the cannibals, was sold as a slave to a fire-worshiper ; 
but after four years, or, according to another version, four 
months, he was taken to Azik or Azim (Axum ?) where a Jew 
of the tribe of Issachar bought him for thirty-two pieces of 
gold. 

According to another version Eldad killed his cannibal pro- 
prietor, and, being pursued by the others, jumped into a river 
into which they dared not follow him, as their feet were 
spongy and absorbed water. Here he mounted a big floating 
cedar which bore him to Egypt, where he sold the costly tim- 
ber for an enormous price. In this Karaitic version of Eldad’s 
adventures there are accounts of gigantic apes, and of a battle 
between cranes and pigmies, as described in the Iliad III., 5. 

According to the other versions, Eldad was taken by his 
Israelitish master to the dwellings of the tribe of Issachar, 
Zebulon, and Reuben, on the shores of the Persian Gulf. At 
this stage the narrative of his own adventures ceases, and in 
its place he enters on an exhaustive account of the fortunes 
and conditions of the long-lost Ten Tribes. 

Here again, to use Rohde’s expression, the ‘‘ philosophic 
ideal” is placed in the foreground. Here, we have a reproduc- 
tion of the Golden Age of fable; there, the Ideal State as 
sketched by Plato in his A¢/antzs, and by Theopompus in his 
History of Philip, and which reminds us also of modern Uto- 
pias. Still,everything is strongly Judaized. The descendants 
of the prophet Moses occupy an island ninety days’ journey in 
length, and ninety in breadth. They have stately houses, and 
elephants which bear castles on their backs. No unclean 
animal, or serpent, or noxious insect is found there; only 
cattle and poultry. The people cultivate olives, and palms, 
and pomegranates, and sow wheat, barley, etc., which is har- 
vested twice a year, and yields a hundred fold. The inhabi- 
tants are all learned and pious, speak only Hebrew, never 
swear, and attain the age of a hundred years. Children never 
die before their parents. They have no slaves, perform their 
own field work, and live on a footing of perfect equaiity. 
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There are no criminals or wild beasts, and the houses are left 
open at night. 

This holiness and inoffensiveness is ascribed to the fact that 
they hold no intercourse with other people. Only occasion- 
ally they shout across the river Sabatjon which divided them 
from the four tribes, or communicate with them by means of 
carrier pigeons. This Sabatjon is the legendary Sabbath river 
which flows six days and rests on the seventh. It is mentioned 
in the Jerusalem Talmud as flowing through the country of the 
Lost Tribes, but Eldad appears to have been the first to attach 
a fabulous character to it. It has since found a place in both 
Jewish and Christian legend. 

In the story of the Lost Tribes, the six Tribes on the hither 
side of the river were miraculously brought from Babylon 
under cover of a cloud, and the way lighted by a pillar of fire, 
The tribes of Dan, Napthali, Gad, and Ascher, wandered out 
of Judea to the Land of Kush (Ethiopia)—the Danites on the 
division of the kingdom, because they would not fight against 
Judah, the others following on the destruction of the Temple. 
These four tribes possess enormous wealth, being engaged in 
constant wars with their neighbors and invariably coming off 
victorious. Some of their stoutest warriors are the offspring 
of Samson and Delilah. 


HANS VON MAREES. 
EMIL HANNOVER. 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, August. 

ANS VON MAREES was of German extraction; but he 
belonged to Italy, more particularly to ancient Italy, It 

was his object to atone the antique Pompeiian painting with 
the Venetian of the Renaissance, two branches of art radi- 
cally opposed to each other. 
figure from the Pompeiian-Greek statuary mould, and to express 


He tried to draw the human 


this conception in the powerful and rich form of the Venetian. 
His idea was, that the beauty extracted from those two schools 
and recast would be a marvel of art. 

Filled with that idea he seeks his motives, and his artistic 
sense dictates to him what to paint. He avoids the modern 
life entirely and even neglects the mine of history in choos- 
He surrounds himself with antique models and 
paints only the nude human figure, calling his productions 
Were we to look for 
a common name with which to classify his works among the 


ing subjects. 
by mythological and allegorical names. 


arts, we would call them idyls, and the name would at once 
suggest his peculiar position and how well he has interpreted 
one side of ancient painting. His pictures are not epics, 
they are without action; they express conditions, states of 
existence, peace, quiet, and undisturbed naivete. Though 
Marées is so antique and Pompeiian in character, he has none 
of that vulgar sensuality which isso characteristic of the degen- 
erate classicalages. He draws the nude human body for the 
sake of its simple grandeur, its plastic possibilities, and unique 
artistic value. When he has done that, he gives it a touch of 
the Venetian richness and paints a landscape for background. 

The landscape was but little developed in the antique paint- 
ing, on account of lack of love for nature, and the difficult 
technique of the fresco.. But in Marées work the landscape 
plays a large and important part decoratively. The reason for 


He 


hated art exhibitions and rarely, if ever, exhibited anything. 


this is found in his peculiar ideas of the object of art. 


And this was not on account of whim or moodiness, but 
because he maintained that a painting must be seen in the 
light in which it is painted. He always painted in a light, 
and under conditions, which a picture gallery cannot offer. 
The picture on his easel can only be understood, when painted 
on a large wall. He always dreamt about decorating large 
rooms, with plenty of space for his figures. There he would 
make the whole wall one landscape and therein would be 
seen only noble nude men and women: He would paint 
only nature at large and the human form divine. 
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Following the antique, he painted his figures either sitting 
or standing upright, in order to get a statuary effect. He 
avoided all foreshortenings, which detract from the decorative 
architectonic effects, In the Pompeiian wall paintings, Zeus, 
Danaé, and Leda are presented in a standing position, Marées 
painted his lovers in the same style, in order to show fully the 
bodily form in its best light. E 

Hans von Marées was an indefatigable worker. In_ his 
endeavor to perfect his pictures he was never willing to cease 
painting upon them. It has been universally remarked among 
his friends, that were it possible to peel off the many layers of 
paint on his works, one would find work after work of art 
beneath, each one of which would be an ideal. He painted — 
always on wood as a substitute for the wall he dreamt of deco- 
rating. He “painted under” in tempera, which he himself 
prepared with the white of eggs. He preferred that mixture, 
because it resembled the fresco-painter’s material. Even pure 
pigments, thus prepared took a mild tone and a transparency 
like fresco paint, and yet did not demand so quick a use. 
With Michael Angelo, he believed that oil paint had degraded 
art. 

Marées was a remarkable man on account of his ideas and 
his relation to the antique, but he never acquired the free and 
easy manner of the ancients, Compared to the Pompeiians 
and the Venetians, he is but a dilettante. But, be he only a 
dilettante, he is worth more than a large number of other 
modern artists, who glory in self-adoration, yet never rise or 
make an honest attempt to lay hold of the ideal. 

Hans von Marées was born in 1837, in Elberfeld, and died in 
the summer of 1887, in Rome. 


SPIELHAGEN, BJORNSON, AND AUERBACH. 
Skilling-Magazin (No. 35), Christiania, August. 
REIDRICH SPIELHAGEN has lately expressed himself 
rather superficially about Bjjernstjerne B;drnson in his 
Aus meiner Studienmappe. Among other “studies” is one 
about Bjérnson’s relation to Auerbach. Not a new theme, to 
be sure, for our own northern literary critics have treated it 
before him. 

The question is really not one about a direct influence, neither 
does Spielhagen assert such a one. The subject matter of 
Bjérnson’s novels offers many analogies to that of Auerbach, 
but Spielhagen sees mainly the “ violent” differences between 
the two authors. Behind Auerbach there is a philosophical 
background, but there is none behind Bjérnson. The former 
“must always turn the reader’s attention from the simple act 
to the ethical background, only perceptible to philosophical 
reasoning.” The latter, on the contrary, is “never troubled 
about philosophical schooling.” The German critic does not 
see that his reproach contains a compliment to the Nor- 
wegian. Judging Bjérnson’s works from a_ purely artistic 
point of view, it is to their credit that they point to no moral, 
but are expressions of true form only. Spielhagen observes 
later in his “study” that Bjirnson “ has applied a philosophy, 
which often piays him some terrible tricks,” referring probably 
to the late works of Bjérnson, which are so different from 
those of his early literary activity. We concede the German 
something on this point, but the case is not so bad as he 
makes it out. 

Spielhagen has discovered another “violent” difference 
between the two authors; namely, Bjérnson’s paucity in 
words and Auerbach’s richness. Evidently he has not the 
faintest idea of Bjérnson’s efforts to revive the ancient Saga 
style, with its limited use of words. And on this account it 
is not fair to compare Bjirnson’s peasant novels to the modern 
Norwegian literature, as he does, Still Spielhagen seems to 
have a notion of their inner connection. He remarks that 
between “A Happy Boy” and “ The Wild Duck” “the dis- 
tance is not so far as it seems,” but he does not know the 
length of the road, nor its nature, because he has never 
traveled it. Spielhagen seems unable to judge literary pro- 
ductions from a literary-historical point of view. Without 
such an ability one cannot understand Bjérnson, 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


VIVISECTION. 
FREDERICK GAERTNER. 
American Naturalist, Philadelphia, October. 


N this essay I propose to examine the question whether vivi- 
I section should be permitted in the interest of humanity 
and science; and, if so, with what restrictions. 

What are the objects of vivisection? I answer: First, the 
increasing of our own knowledge of physiology; second, the 
confirmation of known facts; third, the acquisition of dexter- 
ity in operative surgery; and, fourth, the experimental applica- 
tion of inoculative medicine, including vaccination, and 
preventive and curative inoculation. 

Without this process the sciences of surgery, medicine, anat- 
omy, physiology, histology, embryology, and pathology would 
even yet be in their infancy. By means of vivisection, the doc- 
trine of, the circulation of the blood, the lymphatic circulation 
through the lymphatic vessels, and that of chyle through the 
lacteals were established. Our present knowledge of the 
nervous system is due also to vivisection, since the facts could 
not have been obtained by the most careful anatomical research. 
Our present rational mode of treating epilepsy,and the various 
forms of paralysis are due also to experiments upon the living 
animal. The Hunterian treatment of aneurism by ligature is 
due to the same cause. 

' The study and application of anzsthetics, one of the great- 
est boons to mankind, could only be pursued by experiments 
upon the living animal. 

By means of vivisection the great French chemist and 
bacteriologist, Pasteur, discovered his wonderful preventive 
inoculative treatment of hydrophobia. 

Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., proved that the liver is an excretory as 
well as a secretory organ, and was thus enabled to study that 
class of tlood poisoning due to cholesterine in the vital fluid. 

By means of vivisection we have been led to the present 
advanced state of knowledge in regard to the processes of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. 

The various surgical operations and procedures, especially 
as to their technique, have been developed and perfected by 
means of vivisection. Consider particularly the abdominal 
operations, such as those performed upon the intestines, stom- 
ach, liver, spleen, kidneys, etc. The honor of perfecting these 
operations is due principally to Prof. Billroth, of Vienna, 
Austria, the boldest surgeon that ever lived. Previous to his 
first operation on a human subject for cancer of the stomach 
the Professor and his assistant, Dr. Woelfler, performed the 
operation on ten living dogs. 

In all the various surgical operations upon the intestines, 
there arose questions in regard to the technique, and princi- 
pally_as to the best application of stitches, sutures, instru- 
ments, antiseotic dressings. All these difficulties were over- 
come by experiments upon living dogs and cats. 

Many of the most delicate surgical operations were first 
thoroughly studied by vivisection before they were applied to 
the human subject. In fact, without the confidence inspired 
by vivisection, many important operations would never be 
undertaken. 

So, too, with medicine. By means of vivisection alone is it 
possible to determine the physiological action of drugs and 
preparations, of poisons and their antidotes, and the effects of 
hypodermic injections and inoculations. 

Science cannot advance without vivisection, therefore vivi- 
section must and will be practiced in spite of laws and govern- 
ments. The Old World, leaning upon the staff of experience, is 
steadily advancing, climbing the lofty heights of science with 
a firm and certain tread, while we Americans are sitting idly 
by, shackled by false ideas of humanity, while over our heads 
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hangs an obscure pall, called “the laws prohibiting vivisec- 
tion.” 

Congress should be urged to pass a law making the art of 
vivisection part of the curriculum of every reputable medical 
college. Our Government should assist and encourage scien- 
tific vivisectors in their researches and investigatiens, just as 
England, Germany, France, and Austria have done during 
the last century, by offering capital prizes and honorary medals 
to scientists, microscopists, and physiologists. Why not? All 
is in the interest of science, and principally for the protection 
of humanity against diseases. 

But at the same time, this process, this science of vivisection 
should not be free to every dabbler in science. It should be 
practiced only by expert microscopists, physiologists, and 
pathologists. If an ordinary physician, or other learned man, 
wishes to practice vivisection for study or experimental pur- 
poses, let him be compelled so do so under the supervision and 
instruction of a licensed vivisector, at his laboratory and under 
his personal supervision. Such a licensed vivisector should 
be connected with every reputable medical college having a 
pathological and histological laboratory. The practice of 
vivisection should not be prohibited. This will only lead to 
its being done in secret. It should be controlled and regulated. 





MILITARY BALLOONING, 
First LIEUTENANT A. HUEBER. 
Der Stein der Weitsen, Vienna, October. 

HE first flying machine we have any record of was invented 
T by Archytas, of Tarent, a friend of Plato, in the fourth 
century B.C., and was in the form of a dove; but nothing 
further appears to have been achieved in this direction until 
1768 when Besnier invented a flying machine which worked 
with a measure of success. Since then there has been an 
unbroken series of efforts to utilize balloons in war, but with- 
out any very eminent success, until during the last Franco- 
German war, when the French balloons played an impor- 
tant part in the maintenance of communications. During the 
four months of the siege of Paris, the beleagured city sent out 
seventy hydrogen-filled balloons with ninety passengers, three 
million letters, and four hundred carrier pigeons, and of these 
only five balloons fell into the hands of the Germans. These 
results gave encouragement to France and other nations 
to bestir themselves earnestly for the development of aérial 
navigation. But before noting what the several nations 
have achieved in this direction, it will be in place to say 
a few words on the application of balloons to war pur- 
poses; and first of all we must bear in mind the distinction 
between the three kinds of aérial machines—the balloon 
attached to the earth, the free unsteerable balloon, and the 
free steerable balloon; and again between the use of balloons 
in the field and in fortresses. The only suitable balloon for an 
army in the field is the captive balloon, for its serviceability 
dedends on its availability at the required moment. While 
the balloon train, and the various appliances for inflating it, 
must be light enough to prove no serious impediment on the 
march, at the same time it is necessary that it can be got 
ready for use at short notice. Moreover the basket must not 
oscillate too much to admit of steady observation. The balloon 
need not be large: just large enough to carry a man up to five 
hundred meters high; but this man must be both an experi- 
enced balloonist and capable of making rapid and accurate 
observations: consequently an officer. 

The fortress balloon may be larger, and the time occupied in 
filling is of less importance. Its purpose is the same, viz., that 
of reconnoitering. The balloon should not approach within 
three kilometers of the enemy, or it will sooner or later be rid- 
dled. It should be secured by a copper wire to admit of tele- 
graphing the result of observations. If the beleaguering force 
has surrounded the fortress, it can send a free balloon with the 
wind, ever it, and capture it by its cavalry on the other side. 
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The free balloon has the great advantage over the captive bal- 
loon that it is more difficult to aim at. 

And now as to what arrangements the leading nations have 
made for the utilization of balloons in future wars. 

France has a separate aéronautic establishment. Every 
French army-corps has its balloon-park, and at every great 
drill a captive balloon takes part. The arrangements for secur- 
ing the stability of the basket have been so far perfected as to 
admit of photographs being taken from it. The balloon is 
filled with hydrogen gezxerated in the field from a prepared 
plastic substance called gaséin, the discovery of Major Renard. 
Seven pounds of this substance yield a cubic meter of gas, and 
Major Renard has invented a machine capable of producing 
400 centimeters an hour. The balloon is made of pongee silk, 
varnished, and the Nordenfeld method of filling is now under 
test. The staff is also trained in the management of free bal- 
loons. The French have also a naval balloon service, with 
captive balloons provided with electric lights, by means of 
which they can expose the movements of the hostile fleet with- 
out disclosing their own locality. The French have undoubt- 
edly made greater progress in this department than any other 
nition. 

The English balloons are made of gold-beater’s-skin, which 
combines strength with lightness and imperviousness, but costs 
twice as much asa silk balloon. The gas is produced at cen- 
tral depots, compressed, and conveyed in Nordenfe'd steel 
cylinders, which follow the balloon on wagons. Any number 
can be emptied into the balloon at once, and the filling occu- 
pies only a quarter of an hour. There isan aéronautic insti- 
tute at Chatham similar to the French institute at Chalais- 
Meudon. Experiments have also been made for introducing 
a system of signaling by means of electric lights. The English 
system affords the utmost economy in transport; and, on the 
whole, it must be conceded that ballooning in England is ona 
very practical basis. 

The Italians, in 1885, ordered a captive balloon train from 
Gabriel Yon in Paris; but the Italian officers who accompanied 
the English expedition to the Soudan and Bechuanaland hav- 
ing mastered the Nordenfeld system of filling, the government 
decided to adopt it, and a committee of Italian officers having 
been deputed to visit the Chatham aéronautic institute, 
secured balloon material from an English house—Howard, 
Lane & Co., of Birmingham. These balloons havea content of 
only 200 cubic meters but they suffice for reconnoitering 
purposes, 

In Russia, too, the Nordenfeld system has been recently 
adopted, and an aéronautic staff has been organized at St, 
Petersburg. Under their former system the balloons took eight 
hours to fill, and the necessary material weighed twenty tons, 
requiring twenty four-horse teams for its conveyance. These 
figures indicate the enormous advance in ballooning made by 
the introduction of the Nordenfeld system. Free balloons were 
used by the Russians in the manceuvres of 1886. 

The German aéronautic service was organized in 1887. The 
gas is generated on the system of Dr. Wilhelm Majert, in Ber- 
lin, and First Lieut. G. Richter, of Falkenberg; and the filling 
occupies two hours. August Riedinginger, of Augsburg, is 
building a navigable balloon which promises to compare favor- 
ably with Renard’s, 

The Spanish have introduced the Yon system. The balloon 
is ten meters in diameter and the whole material weighs eight 
tons. 

Portugal, Holland, and Belgium have adopted the Lacham- 
bre system, which is very light but not very durable. 

Austria appointed three officers, in 1888, to study the Ger- 
man and Englishsystems. Amilitary aéronautic course exists 
in the institute of the editor of the Vienna Sfortzectung, in 
which six officers have made from four to eight excursions. 
On the whole, the Austrians are disposed to wait develop- 
ments. 
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China ordered balloons from Yon, immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace with France, and has experimented with very 
satisfactory results. The materials are Chinese silk, caout- 
chouc, Florentine taffeta, and varnish. The contents of the 
balloons range from 200 to 3,000 centimeters. 

The United States have adopted the Yon system ; and among 
South American States who have done something in this 
direction we may enumerate the Argentine Republic, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Chili, and Peru. The Union army used balloons 
in the Civil War, and the Triple Alliance used them in the 
war against Paraguay 1866-67. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 
P. MEGNIN. 
La Nature, Paris, September 19. 

OES the dog which we know by the name of Newfound- 
D land Dog really come from the island of that name? 
There are many dogs there, but they do not at all resemble, in 
height at least, our Newfoundland dogs in Europe; they 
resemble the dogs of the Esquimaux, but are black in color, 

Formerly, according to Brehm, when the first English colon- 
ists went to Newfoundland, in 1622, they found no dogs there, 
and the island was without inhabitants, save that it was some- 
times visited in the summer time by American savages or 
Esquimaux. 

Richardson is disposed to trace the origin of our Newfound- 
land dogs to animals of a strong Eurvpean race, still existing 
in Norway, where they are used for hunting wolves and foxes, 
and which are of a black color. It is well known now, that the 
first discovery of Newfoundland must be allowed to the Nor- 
wegians who, towards the year 1600, set sail from Greenland 
ona voyage of discovery. While admitting that the New- 
foundland dog has been altered by crossing with the dogs of 
the countries of the Esquimaux and of Labrador, it is permis- 
sible to suppose that the race has sprung from the dogs left on 
the island by those hardy navigators. 

Thus the Newfoundland would be a mountain-dog, which 
has become by adaptation a remarkable water-dog, of which 
the reputation, in respect to intelligence, is well established. 

However that may be, the Newfoundlands have been for a 
long time a well-defined race of two varieties, one entirely 
black and the other pied, the latter having the more specific 
name of Landseer’s Newfoundlands, because the artist of that 
name has popularized that variety in his pictures of inunda- 
tion and life-saving, for which he chose particularly the pied 
sort, which lends itself better to pictorial effect than the variety 
entirely black. 

There has been organized in England, as for all other races 
of dogs, a Newfoundland Dog Club, for the preservation of 
that race. This club has designated the characteristic points 
of the animal, of which the principal are: a body well put 
together, a back broad and vigorous, a deep chest, a large and 
massive head, strong and muscular limbs, large feet, well fur- 
nished with a palm greater than that of other dogs and thickly 
covered with hair between the toes; hair quite long at the 
neck, on the trunk, and behind the fore legs and the th ghs, 
straight and not curled, coarse rather than fine; in conclusicn, 
a height of twenty-seven inches as a minimum for the mate 
and a little less for the female. 

As will be observed, the English Club lays down the rule 
that the hair of Newfoundlands should be straight and coarse, 
and consequently, according to that club, it is a defect in 
Newfoundlands to have curled and silky hair. Well, begging 
pardon of the Club aforesaid, 1 prefer to share the opinion of 
the painter Landseer, who always chose for models handsome 
dogs of an intelligent aspect and with the hair fine and tightly 
curled. Such was also the opinion of the judges at the last 
dog show at the Tuilieries, who gave the first prize to the 
comely dog Rover, belonging to Mr. de Lancey-Ward, which 
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had curled and fine hair. This decision, doubtless, enraged 
ameteurs wedded to the opinions of the English. 

During the years that I have studied the races of dogs I have 
proved that the great majority of attractive Newfoundland 
dogs have curled hair. 

Why, then, does the English Club wish to impose straight 
and coarse hair on the Newfoundlands? I defy the Club to 
give a good reason, just as I defy the Pointers’ Club to tell 
why, ten years ago, a deep break in the nose was a recognized 
quality of the dogs about which the Club concerns itself, while 
now such a break is a grave defect in the same dogs. It will be 
said: “ This is a matter of taste or of fashion.” No, taste or 
fashion with the English is a matter of guineas. The English 
judge has always at his back a dealer in dogs, and when the 
judges impose certain points on a race, the dealer has for sale 
dogs possessing those points, which points become defects, 
when the dealer has for sale dogs which do not possess these 
points. 

They admit two varieties of retrievers, one with straight 
hair, the other with curled. Now, according to the most 
esteemed English authors, retrievers are a cross between 
spaniels and Newfoundlands; why, then, not admit the same 
varieties of hair in the Newfoundland, which is the ancestor of 
the retriever? 

In France we are logical in admitting two varieties of color, 
the black and the pied; and two varieties of hair, the straight 
and the curled. 








RELIGIOUS. 


CALVINISM AND CONFESSIONAL REVISION. 
A. Kuyper, D.D. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Richmond, Va. 





N the controversy which formed the subject of discussion 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians at the Synod 
of Dort, the right of the Churches to undertake a revision of 
their symbols was acceded on both sides; but when it came to 
a question of method they were found to differ radically in 
principle. The Arminians viewed the Confessions as products 
of human study, and, therefore, demanded that the Revising 
Synod, pending the process of revision, should be free from the 
trammels of the creed, and should be free to erase, alter, or add 
whatever it liked with the single proviso that the next or any 
subsequent revising synod should be at liberty to revise anew 
the already revised Confession. 

No, Calvinists said, our Confession did not originate from 
man alone, and shall not be treated asa bare product of human 
study. God, himself, by the mighty deeds of His providential 
government created a more than ordinary movement in the 
current of church life; in the midst of this general stirring 
took a firmer hold of the spirits of His people; enabled them 
thereby to pass through a period of deeper spiritual experience 
of the truth of the Christian religion; and thus, in the light of 
the Holy Spirit, there was gradually evolved out of this mighty 
commotion a clear, distinct, positive conviction, which has 
been formulated in our Confession. In these symbols, there- 
fore we possess a part and parcel of the life of our churches, 
They were not given to a single generation, but to the Church 
of all future generations until the coming of our Lord. The 
Church is bound, therefore, not to lord it over this truth, but 
to submit to it, and to keep the gold of this God-given Con- 
fession untarnished, until that illustrious day when the King 
of the Church Himself will appear to profess His truth in judg- 
ment. 

This Confession, Calvinists held, possessed rights conferred 
by God, and confirmed by history, and could be deprived of 
these only after due process of law. Only the Word of God 
stood higher; to it alone it had to strike the flag. According 
to this view, then, the method of procedure had to be as fol- 
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lows: In the Synod that took up the matter of revision, no 
one was entitled to speak who did not begin by subscribing to 
the Confession, reserving, of course, the right of appeal to the 
Word of God. Next it had to appear, whether from the Synod 
itself, or from without, that any complaint entered against the 
Confession was on the basis of the Divine Word. Such complaints 
having been made a comparison had to follow with the Word 
of God as to whether the sections under complaint were 
actually untenable or inadequate. If the assembled churches, 
after having called for the assistanee of the foreign churches 
found this to be the case, they were bound to enter upon a’ 
revision, in order that the sovereign rights of the Word of 
God, as exercising authority over the Confession, also might 
continue intact and inviolable. On this method the Arminian 
charges against the Confession were weighed and 
wanting. 

From this it will be seen that the churches do not possess 
authority, for no reason in particular, to bring the Confession, 
as a leaking ship, into dry dock to be calked, or to have it 
rebuilt after some presumably more seaworthy model. This 
would, indeed, be to keep pace with one’s time, or, rather, to 
drift along with the current of the “ Zeitgeist,” instead of glori- 
fying God by bearing witness to the eternal rock of his truth, 
in contrast with the restless shifting of human opinion. And 
the end would be that what called ztse/fa church would, asa 
matter of fact, be resolved into a debating society of religious 
sophists. 

There is still another aspect under which this delicate ques- 
tion ought to be considered. Most assuredly the Reformation 
has not been the last “Sturm-und Drangperiode” of the 
Church. The chasm that has gradually opened up between 
our subjective convictions and our objective confessions will 
have to be filled in due time. But has the time for this already 
come? And does not a Calvinistic Church incur great risks in 
concluding that it has? In our opinion, it does, and we on 
our part would not dare to enter upon a revision in our Dutch 
churches. 

In our view four conditions must be complied with before a 
Calvinistic Church can undertake the revision of its symbols, 
on the ground of a richer spiritual development. 1. This 
development must tend in the direction of the Church itself, 
not being a reaction against, but a richer unfolding of the 


Calvinistic principle. 2. This unfolding must have made such 
universal progress in the churches that there is, in reference 
to it, a practically unanimous testimony of a// the churches, 
and not the least danger of one-half of the consistories or 
classes obtruding their opinion on the other half. 3. Calvin- 
istic theology must have made sufficient progress to furnish 
the churches with adequate means for formulating this devel- 
opment, 4. In the foreign churches of the Reformed Confes- 
sion a similar conviction must have led tosimilar results before 
this new stage of symbolic development can be entered on. It 
is evident that of these four logically incontestable condi- 
tions, not a single one thus far has been or can be complied 
with. 

Under these circumstances a revision of our symbols, carried 
through in opposition to the Calvinistic principle, and the 
warning voice of history, would only be the forerunner of a 
still more thoroughgoing revision to follow immediately in its 
wake. 
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RELIGIOUS DOUBT AND MODERN POETRY. 
THE REVEREND W. J. Dawson. 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, London, October. 





HE chief ministry of poetry is a ministry of suggestion. 
The poet is the interpreter, but not the less the leader of 

his age. His words may not become the street songs of the 
multitude nor the solace of the poor man’s hearth, but often a 
higher fate is theirs. They become the inspiration of the 
thinker. The influence of a great poet upon the best minds 
of his generation is like the action of the sunlight; silently it 
gathers force and spreads itself abroad, and marks the fulness 
of its power by the ripened bloom upon the fruit, and the 
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depth of tint and color in the flower. In like manner the 
highest prose genius often takes its color from the highest 
poetry of a period. 

Therefore, if.it be said that the great bulk of the people do 
not read poetry, we can only retort that every writer for the 
press in this country does; that the leaders of opinion on every 
great social and religious question do; that the poet first 
moulds the fervid minds of youth in our public schools, over- 
shadows our universities with his presence, and meets us, Pro- 
tean fashion, in every avenue of our common literature, Civil- 
ization has advanced, but as yet we have not seen any sign of 
the fulfillment of Macauley’s prophesy in the decline of poetry. 
At the crest of the far-rolling wave of civilization, will always 
be found the highest outcome of the poet’s ‘vision and faculty 
divine.” Civilization, so far from destroying poetry, has really 
done much to intensify it. It has simply changed its meth- 
ods; it has robbed poetry of the old freshness and simplicity of 
its utterance, the ancient force and directness ofits form °nd 


has surcharged it instead with the feverishness and satie ia 
complex modern life, full of many aims, throbbing ~ 1 the 
pulse of large and eager purpose, and saddened by th- —._pur- 


suit of a perfect culture, which more and more proves iiself an 
unattainable and mocking dream. So long as the human 
heart remains, poetry will not die, nor the poet’s mandate be 
withdrawn. Man never yet has lived alone upon the bread 
which the wealthiest civilizations have kneaded for his use ; nor 
willany ethics of the dust, any application of a marvelous 
science that merely multiplies the conveniences of social life, 
or claims his curious wonder at the price of the denial of his 
religious instincts, suffice him now any better than heretofore. 
Pascal long since reminded us of the majestic and undying 
truth that “the heart has reasons which reason does not 
know,” and poetry may be described as the reason of the 
heart. And it is because we feel that our higher culture will 
rather indorse and widen the poet’s mandate than abridge, 
that we think there can be no more serious problem presented 
to the investigation of the Christian thinker, in the interest of 
the Church and society of the future, than the problem which 
seeks to measure and define the influence of our modern 
poetrr. 

It cannot escape the most casual student that the great 
French Revolution marked a new birth in literature. It mixed 
a leaven ot new inspirations and emotions with the decaying 
forces of our former literature, the earliest outcome of which 
was the daring misery of Byron, and the revolution, defiance, 
and denial of Shelley. Even the sedate spirit of Wordsworth 
became fired with the new ardors of that portentous day. 

The large, original force of the earlier poets of the century 
has ebbed; but a second tide has set in which is practically the 
consummation of the first. No Tennyson or Browning were 
possible without a Byron, a Keats, a Wordsworth, and a 
Shelley ; the later poets, though in very different form, and by 
entirely new methods, simply fulfill the inspiration of their 
forerunners. But not theless is it true that a distinct new note, 
or rather series of new notes, has been struck in our English 
literature. 

We have grown too familiar with revolutions to expect any 
swift and bright millennium from the noblest of conspirators or 
the most magnanimous of patriots. Mr. Swinburne still leaps 
upon the altar which he has made, and when he can with- 
draw himself from singing in the Lesbian orgies, chants before 
the face of Baal in revolutionary odes and vituperative son- 
nets. But the latter movement has scarcely heart enough, for 
the most part, to join in any song so strenuous; it is saddened 
with its disillusions, it is satiated with its gains, it is emascu- 
lated in its energies, and what offensive power it has left is 
mainly spent in small sneers against the tyranny of creeds and 
the decay of ancient faiths and pieties. 

It would be worse than folly, however, to deny the vast influ- 
ence which modern doubt has exercised upon modern poetry. 
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The supreme question of the present day isthe attitude of the 
age towards religion, and that question finds a hundred 
reflexes and vain solutions in our poetic art. Of course, it 
may be said, the century opened with the fierce strife of relig- 
ious doubt and denial in the poetry of Byron and Shelley. But 
there are many respects in which Byron and Shelley differ 
wholly, in their attitude towards religion, from their lineal 
descendants in poetic art. It was said of Byron by Shelley 
that he could not help believing ina hell, and this statement 
admirably illustrates his habitual conduct in dealing with mat- 
ters of faith in piety. His libertinism was ingrained, his infid- 
elity was an affectation. Shelley, on the contrary, came ofa 
race of freethinkers, and his atheism is undoubtededly sincere 
enough. Butit is rather the frenzied scream of an excited boy 
than the iconoclasm of a full-grown man. It is not merely 
rebellion against orthodox faiths, it is wild and unmeasured 
revolt against every form of use and order which tradition 
sanctions, 

And how different this is from the sad wail of our modern 
agnostic poetry must appear in the hastiest comparison. The 
key note, the very ground tone of such poetry is poignant and 
unavailing regret, It touches its deepest and most pathetic 
chords in dirges and lamentings, in farewells to the dying 
faiths, and requiems for the dead. The air is full of such sad 
notes of sorrow, the tremblings of unmistakable distress, the 
vague and wild vibrations of a woe too deep for words. Its 
very sadness is its fascination; and, although it must be dis- 
tinctly acknowledged that doubt, like other things, may become 
a fashion, and poetic doubt may be the mere affectation of an 
affectation, yet it may be admitted that the bulk of our agnos- 
tic poetry is too evidently sincere: 

‘* A fever in the pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign; 
A wounded human spirit turns 


’ 


Here on its bed of pain.’ 


The culmination of this spirit of sincere and saddened doubt 
is found in the poetry of Matthew Arnold. He has described 
himself as 

‘* Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 

This is by no means the place to discuss the actual condition 
of the Christian faith ; but we may, at least, be permitted to 
remark that religious doubt and modern poetry appear to have 
united themselves in a most unhappy marriage, and are, in 
their most fascinating guise but an ill-assorted couple. The 
greatest treasures of our Engish poetry are the product of an 
age of faith. It was in an age when religion was the paramount 
subject in English politics that Shakespeare and Spenser 
flourished. It was at the conclusion of the greatest war for 
conscience sake that any nation has ever known, and by 
the pen of a man, who, more than any other, embodied 
in his own person the stern and holy ardors of the period 
that our greatest epic poem was produced. The fact is 
religious faith is inextricably interwoven with our Eng- 
lish poetry; and so surely has our ordered freedom grown 
out of our religious life, that we may well believe that 
there is some force in hereditary ideas, which must ever make 
a faithless poetry foreign to the English mind. It is too late 
to try to turn the tide of English literature ; it has set too long 
upon the sunny shores of faith to ebb at last towards the icy 
solitudes of agnostic indifference and despair. The English 
mind will never yield a wide attention to any modern Lucre- 
tius in the person of a Matthew Arnold singing his despairing 
ode concerning ‘‘The Nature of Things”; and still less will it 
“dance to the piping ofan educated Satyr” in the person of a 
Mr. Swinburne. The poet can only soar in one direction, it 
has been said; but if the blue heavens be closed and unattain- 
able, what else can he do other than limp along the common 
earth with trailing wings or wounded heart pouring out the 
sad, wild notes of an irremediable woe? 
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THE LADY OF CAWNPORE; A Romance. 
and Albert Edmund Lancaster. 1I2mo, pp. 420. 
don. and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 


{{t would have been hard to find a team of authors so well likely to pull 
together as Mr. Vincent and Mr. Lancaster, in order to produce a story of which 
a portion of the scenes were to be laid in the East Indies, and a portion in New 
York City. With the East Indies Mr. Vincent's acquaintance is not slight. Of 
the 275,000 miles which he is estimated to have traveled, not a few have 
been in the Asiatic possessions of the Empress of India. Mr. Lancaster, as a 
veteran journalist in this city, knows New York as well as Mr. Vincent knows 
India. The two have produced what they justly term ‘*a romance,” of a kind 
which was in fashion ages before ‘‘ realism’? was born, and which will continue 
in fashion for ages after it isdead. Of exciting incidents, of deeply pathetic 
scenes of passion, repentance, despair, and fiendish revenge, there is no lack. One 
scene, in which the hero and his temporary wife are crawled over while in bed by 
countless cobra-capellos, which only awaited a movement on the part of the 
occupants of the bed to inflict on them deadly bites, may justly be called thrilling. 
The villain of the piece is a New York physician of wealth and high standing, 
who does not shrink from a direct lie in order to get for his only son as a wife a 
woman engaged to another man, He is not left unpunished, for, as the reward of 
his crime, he dies in a lunatic asylum. The bvok is full of strong transitions. The 
contrast is great between scenes of Oriental splendor and Mrs. Mincer's boarding- 
house in New York. The interest of the story is unabated from the first page to 
the last. Its complicated incidents defy a summary within the space at disposal, 
which admits of a brief indication only of the groundwork of the scheme. ] 





By Frank Vincent 
New York, Lon- 


HE Reverend Marmaduke Allan, rector of the Church of St. 
Remigius in the City of New York, was,a very wealthy young 
bachelor, the only child of a father whose will provided that, if 
his son married, he should lose all the property bequeathed to him. 
Young Allan’s parish was a poor one, a matter of little conseqence to 
its rector, who found much satisfaction in ministering to his impecu- 
nious parishoners, and did his duty by them faithfully. 

In order to recover from asevere cold which had rendered him 
incapable of conducting the services, Allan spent some weeks at Lake- 
wood, There he made the acquaintaince of a Mrs. Orme and her 
only and attractive daughter Beatrice. The mother’s income was 
quite moderate, but she was indulging the hope of getting a rich son- 
in-law. Mrs. Orme and her daughter went to church at St. Remi- 
gius’s, although Allan was not aware of it until he met them at Lake- 
wood. With Beatrice the rector fell deeply in love, and after a hard 
struggle resolved to sacrifice his fortune and marry Beatrice, if he could. 
The young lady returned her suitor’s affection, and, a little to the 
chagrin of her mother, accepted him. The lovers convinced them- 
selves that they could live on the fifteen hundred a year,which was all 
St. Remigius’s church could afford. 

Within a short period, however, there came a time when the young 
clergyman made up his mind that he would have to make astill greater 
er sacrifice. The result of his observation of the misery with which 
he came in contact in the course of his professional duties and of a 
study of Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and various other philoso- 
phers, wasto make him a disbeliever in Christianity and a confirmed 
agnostic. In this state of mind his conscience compelled him to resign 
his position and abandon the church. By such astep, of course, his 
expected wife and ne would have no means of living, save such as 
Marmaduke might earn in another occupation or profession. Beatrice 
Orme was willing to marry him, notwithstanding, but fate interfered in 
the shape of one Dr. Billington, a wealthy and famous physician of 
New York, who had been Allan’s guardian. 

It happened that the doctor’s only child and petted son, George, was 
also in love with Beatrice Orme, and disclosed to his father how deeply 
he was pained at the prospect of her marrying Marmaduke. To 
please the son, the father determined to prevent a marriage between 
Allan and Beatrice. “Finding that his former ward was deaf to all 
remonstrance, the doctor hit on the plan of confiding to Marmaduke 
the reason of his father’s making such a will. That reason was that 
insanity had run for generations in the family of Allan's mother, that 
she had been insane before and at the time of giving Allan birth, and 
there was every prospect that any children he might have would 
inherit the taint. This story of the doctor was a lie, but it answered its 
purpose. Allan, believing all the doctor had told Lim, recoiled with 
horror from the idea of the consequences that might ensue from his 
marriage ; and, after a hard struggle, determined to break the engage- 
ment. He could not bring himself to tell Beatrice his real reason for 
such a step. He called upon his betrothed, and, after an interview 
which was heart-breaking for both, informed her that the engagement 
must come to an end, giving as a reason that they would be entirely 
without means of support. 

Of course after this Allan found New York far from a pleasant place 
of residence. He*went to India, with the intention of studying the 
** wisdom-religion ” of the Hindoos, and hoping to find in that, some- 
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thing to replace the faith he had lost. The theory of reincarnation 
seemed to promise a substantial indemnity, remote perhaps, but 
assured, for the multiplied sufferings of human beings in this world, 
In the city of Benares, on the banks of the Ganges, occultism has its 
home, and here Allan took up his residence. He had not lived there 
long -however,when, by a singular turn of fortune, he became absorbed 
in something quite different from the ablution, maceration, fasting 
and prayer, on which he partly relied to bring about mental and physio- 
logical changes which appear to be the concomitant of power to which 
the term supernatural is ignorantly applied. By this turn of fortune the 
whole future course of Allan’s life was changed, and his after career was 
astonishing to himself and to all who knew him. 





A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA; Recollections of Men and 
Things. By Max O’Rell. With Over One Hundred and Thirty 
Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

[When Max O’Rellsat down and madea mental review of his Joxathan and His 
Continent, he evidently realized that he had left a good many good things unsaid, 
Whether the American ts inexhaustibl; funny fer se, or whether it is that Max 
O’Rell carries an inexhaustible fund of humor about him which he is capable of 
shedding on all created ‘* men and things,” certain it is that the Frenchman in 
America hasall the freshness and sparkle of its predecessor, It betrays in equal 
measure, too, the sense of infallibility which contributes as much as the humor to 
the amusement of the American public. As a conversational autocrat, Max 
O*Rell is ‘*‘immense’’; his conclusions are laid down with the precision of the 
spec.alist, and are to be accepted without comment. He came and saw, and then 
sat down to enlighten the American people as to their special idiosyncrasies, and 
general place in creation; and the worst of it is he is generally correct in the main, 
Max O'Rell, like a true Frenchman, although he has too much tact to obtrude it, 
looks down uponall foreigners from a lofty height. They stand to him in the reia- 
tion of the subject tothe scientific investigator. He describes the characteris- 
tics of the American or the Englishman, not incidentally as one refers to matters of 
common observation, but as the results of his investigation in a new department of 
biology. But Max O’Rell is by no means deficient in sympathy, he never loses 
sight of the fact that there is a great deal in common between Frenchmen and 
humanity ; and, having soothed his sense of superiority by depicting our foibles, 
he affords evidence of agood digestion, by good-naturedly attributing them to the 
noblest traits of character. 

In fact,f{all his criticisms are sugar-coate:|; one is willing to submit to them in con- 
sideration of the pleasant things which, as his tone implies, he cannot in common 
honesty withhold. 

In the present work the author takes the reader behind the scenes, describing his 
visit as what it was—a lecture tour—and givinga good general account, not merei\ 
of incidents and observations, but of the success of the adventure as a lecture 
tour; and, although the humorous side of men and things as he found them, 
invariably receives first attention, Max O’Rell isa philosopher as well as a humor- 
ist, and deals out both commodities in fairly equal measure 

It is not too much to say that every page in the book is instructive, whether it 
consists of the worldly-wise generalities which flow from his penin a ceaseless 
current, or in his ‘‘ holding the mirror up to nature,”’ and enabling us to recognize 
our own foibles. 

A fair idea of the easy flow of his language and cf his treatment of his subject 
may be gathered from the following ‘* Reflections on the Typical A merican.”7 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN ! 
IRST of all does he exist ? As I have said else- 
where, there are Americans in plenty, but ¢4e American has not 
made his appearance yet. 
New England. 


I do not think so. 


The type existed a hundred years ago in 
He is there still. 
he is only a local one. 


But he is not now a national type, 


I was talking one day with two eminent Americans on the subject 
of the typical American, real or imaginary. of 
opinion that he was a taciturn being ; the other, on the contrary, 
maintained that he was talkative. 


One of them was 


How is a foreigner to dare decide 
where two eminent natives find it impossible to agree ? 

In speaking of the typical American, let us understand each other. 
All the civilized nations of the earth are alike in one respect ; they 
are all composed of two kinds of men, those that are gentlemen and 
Fifth 
A gentleman is 
As atype, he belongs to no particular 


those that are not. America is no exception to this rule. 
Avenue does not differ from Belgravia and Mayfair. 
everywhere a gentleman. 
country, he is universal. 

When the writer of some ‘‘society” paper, English or American, 
reproaches a sociologist for writing about the masses instead of the 
classes, suggesting that ‘‘ he probably never frequented the best society 
of the nation he describes,” that writer writes himself down an ass. 
If we want to find a typical American, it is not in good society that 
we must search for him, but among the mass of the population. 

Well, it is just here that oursearch will break down. We shall come 
across all sorts and conditions of Americans, but not one that is really 
typical. 

A little while ago the Century Magazine published specimens of 
composite photographs showing on the last part the result of blending 
eight or nine faces. I can only compare the typical American to this. 
This appears to me the pro--ss of evolution through which the Ameri 
can type is now passing. What it will be when this process of evolu- 
tion is over, no one, I imagine, can tell. While the process of assimi- 
lation is still going on, the result is suspended and the type incom- 
plete. 


But meanwhile, are there not certain characteristic traits to be found 
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throughout almost all America ? 
answer. 


That is a question much easier to 


Is it necessary to repeat that I put aside good society, and confine 
myself merely to the people? 

Nations are like individuals. 
qualities and defects of children. 
is curiosity. 


When they are young they have the 

The characteristic trait of childhood 
It is also that of the American. 

Look at American journalism. What does it live on? Scandal and 
gossip. Let a writer, an artist, or any one else become popular in the 
States, and the papers will immediately tell the public at what time 
he rises, and what he takes for breakfast. When any one of the least 
importance arrives in America, he is quickly beset by a horde of repor- 
ters, who ask him a host of preposterous questions, and examine him 
minutely from head to foot, in order totell the public next day, whether 
he wears laced or buttoned boots, and enlighten them as to the cut 
of his coat and the color of his trousers, and let them know if he parts 
his hair in the middle or not. 

A few days ago, on reading the morning papers in a town where I 
had lectured the night before, I found in one of them about twenty 
lines consecrated to my lecture, and half a column to my hat. 

I must tell you that this hat was brown, and all the hats in America 
are black. If you wear anything that is not exactly like what Ameri- 
cans wear, you are gazed at as if you were a curious animal. 
so fond of that poor brown hat, too. 
itself to any circumstances. 


I was 
It took any shape, and adapted 
It even went into my pocket on occa- 
But I 
To my great regret I saw that it was imperative ; 
its popularity bid fair to make me jealous. 
and half a column about that hat! . . . 


[And so, to summarize the story, the hat was sent to the editor with a note con- 
veying Max O'Rell’s compliments; and, the editor knowing how to take a joke, 
the letter was publisied in the next issue, and the public informed that the hat 
fitted the editor nicely, and that he intended to have it dyed black and wear it.] 


sions. I had bought it at Lincoln and Bennet’s if you please. 
had ‘to give it up. 


Twenty lines about me 





THE CONDITION OF LABOR; 
XIII. By Henry George. With Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII. on the Condition of Labor. 12mo, pp. 157. New York: 
United States Book Company. 1891. 


An Open Letter to Pope Leo, 


[Whatever difference of opinion there may be in regard to the strength of the 
arguments in this answer of Mr. Henry George to the Pope’s Encyclical on the 
Condition of Labor, no one can deny that Mr. George has 1. his case in a very 
forcible, dignitied, and attractive way,and has treated His Holiness with due 
respect and consideration. The views of Pope Leo are considered from var‘ous 
sides, and the soundness of those views is challenged, not only on the ground of 
political economy, but on moral and religious grounds. It is the official English 
translation which is here given. A few of the paragraphs of the Encyclica! are 
traversed directly, without those paragraphs being quoted in the precise words of 
the official translation here publishcd. Upon the whole, however, the gereral 
drift of the Encyclical seem to be stated with all fairness, and its leading points 
appear not to be misrepresented in the least.] 


} IS HOLINESS claims that what is bought with rightful property 
is rightful property. 
in slaves. 


Such reasoning would sanction property 


He further claims that private property in land proceeds from man's 
gift of reason. Suchaclaim does not discriminate between things 
provided by man’s reason and forethought and things provided by the 
reason and forethought of God. As to the former, the doctrine of the 


Encyclical is true ; as to the latter, it is false. Land issomething pro- 
vided by the reason and forethought of God and not of 
Still further, 


property in land deprives no one of the use of the land. 


man, 
that private 
Exactly the 


the Encyclical is in error in maintain: 


reverse of this is true. 

Equally erroneous is the claim of the Encyclical that Industry 
expended on land gives ownership in the land itself. This contention, 
if valid, could only justify the ownership of land by those who expend 
industry on it. It would not justify private property on land as it 
exists. On the contrary, it would justify a gigantic no-rent declara- 
ration, that would take land from those who now legally own it, the 
landlords, and turn it over to the tenants and laborers. 

Private property in land, contrary to what is claimed in the Ency- 
clical, has not the support of the common opinion of mankind, and has 
not conduced to peace and tranquility, and is not sanctioned by 
Divine Law. 

Fathers should doubtless provide for their children, as His Holiness 
forcibly maintains, but he is altogether in error in supposing that pri; 
vate property in land is necessary in order to enable fathers to pro- 
vide for their children. 

Equally erroneous is the contention of the Encyclical, that the 
private ownership of land stimulates industry, increases wealth, and 


attaches men to the soil and to their country; that the right to possess 
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property in land is from Nature, and not from man; that the State 
has no right to abolish private property in land, and that to take the 
value of land ownership in taxation would be unjust and cruel to the 
private owner. 

In classing the single-tax people, who are championed by 
George, with the socialists, His Holiness does injustice to both the 
supporters of the single-tax theory and to the socialists. With both 
anarchists and socialists single-tax men fundamentally differ. 

The social question is, at bottom,a religious question. Private 
property in land is impious resistance to the benevolent intentious of 
the Creator. The Encyclical states strongly the mighty evils of our 
present civilization, and recognizes the indispensable Christian duty 
of finding remedies for those evils. The remedies proposed by His 
Holiness are, so far as they go, socialistic—extremely moderate 
socialism, it is true, yet socialism still. 
erty by regulating wages. 


The State cannot cure pov- 
It isas much beyond the power of the 
State to regulate wages as it is to regu’ate the rate of interest. Labor 
associations can do nothing to raise wages by force. So far as trades- 
guilds and unions succeed, they effect nothing save to impose more 
restrictions on natural rights ; to create ‘‘ trusts” in labor ; 
privileged classes other somewhat privileged classes ; 
weaker closer to the wall. 

‘* What is that condition of labor which, as His Holiness truly says, 
is ‘‘the question of the hour,” and ‘fills every mind with painful 
apprehension?” Reduced to its lowest expression it is the poverty 
of men willing to work. 
phrase ? 


to add to 
and to press the 


And what is the lowest expression of this 
It is that they lack bread—for in that one word we most 
concisely and strongly express all the manifold material satisfactions 
needed by humanity, the absence of which constitutes poverty. 

The prayer of Christendom—tke universal prayer that goes up daily 
and hourly wherever the name of Christ is honored, is ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread!” Why is it that where this prayer goes up, 
daily and hourly, men lack bread ? 
say why. 


It is the business of religion to 
The only answer to this question is that men have impi- 
ously violated the benevolent intentions of their Creator, have made 
land private property, and thus given into the exclusive possession of 
a few the provision that the Bountiful Father made for all. 

Any other answer than this, no matter how it may be shrouded in 
the mere forms of eapapitit is practically an atheistical answer. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS, BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Newell Dunbar; with Portrait, and Views of Trinity Church, 93 pp. 
Boston: J. G. Cupples. 


[This is a biographical sketch which the author has made a labor of love. The 
work is divided into five chapters of equal length, headed severally : Personality, 
Biographical, The Preacher, [he Author, What He Stands for To- Day in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. In illustration of the 
author's style and treatment we subjoin the following extracts; and first as to 
Phillips Brooks's personality.] 


yo characteristic of the man was a little scene the writer remem- 

bers to have witnessed one evening in early summer, on the 
Commonwealth Avenue Mall in Boston. The great preacher was 
sauntering down the walk in earnest converse with a friend, or at least 
acquaintance, whose hand he held in his, and was affectionately 
swinging as he talked—just as children swing hands and talk. His 
companion, who was known to the writer asa man notoriously, not a// 
unwordly and a saint, though of average size, looked a mere boy 
beside his own heroic proportions. Brooks was expostulating with him 
in regard to some point on which he evidently wished to change him, 
and his big, convincing, winning ‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense Edward—put 
it aside—you know it is not so,”’ sounded very hard to resist. 

Again commenting on Phillips Brooks's style as a preacher, he says : 

As a preacher—and that beyond a doubt is the capacity in which he 
is the greatest—the quality that, in the writer’s opinion, first strikes 
all Phillips Brooks’s hearers, is what may perhaps be termed, for lack 
of a better word ‘‘ copiousness.”’ He is like a colossal reservoir that 
seems full almost of bursting, and well-nigh unable to restrain what it 
contains. He takes his place in the pulpit, and opens his mouth, and 
without any accompaniment of manner (whatever may be the case 
with the matter) specially appropriate to an exordium, just degins— 
right in the middle as it were. ‘The parting of his lips seems like the 
bursting open of a safety valve by the seething thoughts and words 
behind, and out they rush, so hot in the chase, the one of the other, 
that at times they appear to be almost side by side, and from then till 


the moment that he stops with almost equal abruptness, he simply 
pours—pours—pours! out—out—out. 


[The author has selected a worthy object for hero-worship—a man 


who is 
esteemed by all who know him as a simple, whole-hearted, manly man.] 
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‘The Press. 


POLITICAL. 








THE ELECTIONS. 

As these pages are completed for the press 
on Tuesday evening, opinions on the results 
of the elections must be deferred until next 
week. 


CHILI. 
THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Below is the text of the dispatch sent by our 
Government to the United States Minister in 
Chili. It was forwarded before Mr. Blaine’s 
return to Washington, and is signed by the 
Assistant-Secretary of State. According to 
newspaper statements that seem to be autnori- 
tative, it was written by the President. 


Department of State, Washington, Oct. 23, 1891.— 
To Egan, American Minister, Santiago, Chili 2 

Immediately upon receipt of information of the as- 
saults made on the 16th inst. in the streets of Valpa- 
raiso upon a number of American sailors belonging to 
the United States man-of-war Baltimore, now in that 
harbor, the commander of that vessel, Capt. W. S. 
Schley, was directed to cause an immediate and 
thorough inquiry to be made into the origin and inci- 
dents of that tragic affair, and communicate the re- 
sults simultaneously to this department and to you. 
His report, under date of yesterday, has just been 
transmitted to this department by the Secretary of the 
Navy, who advises me that a copy of the report was 
forwarded by Captain Schley to you. 


You will observe that the Board of Officers selected 


by Captain Schley to investizate this affair report that 
our sailors were unarmed and gave no provocation ; 
that the assaults upon them were by armed men, 
greatly superior in numbers, and, as we must conclude, 
animated in their bloody work by hostility to these 
men as sailors of the United States. You will also 
notice that the character of some of the wounds indi- 
cate that the public police, or some of them, took part 
in the attack, and will also observe that other Ameri- 
can sailors were, without any apparent fault, arrested, 
and for some time held by the authorities. The friendly 
effort of a few of the public officers to give succor to 
ost men furnishes the only redeeming incident of this 
affair. 

This cruel work, so injurious to the United States, 
touk place on the 16th inst., and am no expression of 
regret or a purpose to make searching inquiry, with a 
view to the institution of proper proceedings for the 
punishment of the guilty parties, has been, so far as | 
am advised, offered to this Government. 

You will at once bring to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of Chili the facts as reported to you by Cap- 
tain Schley, and will inquire whether there are any 
qualifying facts in the possession of that Government 
or any explanation to be offered of an event that has 
very deep!y pained the people of the United States, 
not ouly by reason of the resulting death of one of our 
sailors and the pitiless wounding of others, but even 
more aS an apparent expression of an unfriendliness 
toward this Government which might put in peril the 
maintenance of amicable relations between the two 
countries. 

If the facts are as reported by Captain Schley, this 
Government cannot doubt that the Government of 
Chili will offer prompt and full reparation. You will 
furnish the Foreign Office a full paraphrase of this 
dispatch, and report promptly to this Government. 

HARTON, 
The reply of the Chilian Government is thus 
summarized by Minister Egan: 


Minister Foreign Affairs replies that the Government 
of the United States formulates demands and advances 
threats that, without being cast back with acrimony, 
are not acceptable, norcould they be accepted in the 
present case or in any other of like natnre. He does 
not doubt the sincerity, rectitude, or expertness of in- 
vestigation on board the Baltimore, but will recog- 
nize only the jurisdiction and authority of his own 
country to judge and punish the guilty in Chilian ter- 
ritory. He says the administrative and judicial au- 
thorities have been investigating the affair: that 
judicial investigation under Chilian law is secret, and 
the time is not yet arrived to make known the result; 
when that time does arrive, will communicate the re- 
su't, aithough he does not recognize any other author- 
ity competent to judge criminal cases than that estab- 
lished by the Ch:lian people. Until the time arrives 
to disclose the result of lazetiontion. he cannot admit 
that the disorders in Valparaiso, or the silence of 
his department, should appear as an expression of 
unfriendliness towards the Government of the United 
States, which might put in peril the friendly relations 
between the two countries. 


VIEWS OF LEADING ADMINISTRATION ORGANS. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 1.—The 
Chilian Government instead of refusing de- 
fiantly to consider the question raised by the 
State Department, is acting on the assumption 





that it is under moral obligations to investigate 
the circumstances of the recent assault upon 
the Baltimore’s men. It is now reported that 
several of the ringleaders of the mob have been 
arrested. Tne Chilian envoy in Washington is 
also credited with expressing a sincere desire 
on the part of his Government to bring all the 
facts to light and to offer full explanations in 
due time. The American Government cannot 
properly show signs of impatience at this junc- 
ture. The Chilian Government would be justifi- 
ed under any circumstances in resenting any at- 
tempt on the part of the United States to hurry 
or drag it into action. At this time there are 
special reasons for indulgence and patience. 
The civil war was followed by the establish- 
ment of a Provisional Government. General 
elections have been held and the choice of a 
President is impending. Public affairs are in 
a transition stage, and the political excitement 
is very great. The final disposition of the pres- 
ent diplomatic complication will not rest with 
those now in power, but with their constitu- 
tionally elected successors. It is an occasion 
that calls for deliberate and temperate action 
at Washington. Not only in Washington, 
but in American newspaper offices as well, 
ought there be moderation and self-restraint. 
We can recall nothing more indecent and less 
patriotic than the conduct of certain anti-Ad- 
ministration journals in the present crisis. If 
they had been edited and controlled by the gar- 
rulous and irresponsible Mr. Foster, who has 
assumed to represent Chili in some irregular 
way at Washington, they could not have been 
more malevolent and vindictive in criti- 
cising Admiral Brown, denouncing the Ameri- 
can Minister at Santiago, and on the flimsiest 
evidence accusing both the naval and diplomat- 
ic officials of misconduct and flagrant acts of 
hostility to Chilli. When an American Minis- 
ter is under fire, as Mr. Egan has been at 
Santiago, and is, moreover, exerting his 


humane offices for the protection of political | 


refugees under his roof, it is not a time when 
journals of either party should clamor for his 
recall and wantonly attack the Administration 
for honoring a man of Irish birth with a re- 
sponsible diplomatic post. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 31.—An at- 
tempt has been made already to draw a paral- 
lel between the attitude of the Government 
in this Chilian matter and the course it 
pursued in the Mafia case at New Orleans. 
The two cases do not parallel, however. 
The men who were lynched in New Orleans 
belonged to a secret band of assassins, 
which had planned and carried out the murder 
of the Chief of Police of that city. All but 
two of them were citizens of the United States, 
and those two were taking steps to be nattral- 
ized. They were living under the protection 
of Louisiana laws. They murdered a high city 
peace officer, and asthe courts failed to punish 
them for their crime the citizens punished them. 
They were the aggressors and they paid the 
penalty. They were in no sense officers or 
seamen of Italy’s navy. Inthe case of the 
outrage at Valparaiso the victims of Chilian 
brutality were United States sailors wearing 
the American uniform, doing duty ona warship 
of this Government. They differed only in a 
degree from the Admiral of the fleet and the 
Captain of their vessel. They were representa- 
tives of the United States in a foreign port. 
They were assaulted while peacefully riding in 
a street-car of Valparaiso. Two of them were 
stabbed by the city police and killed, several 
others were wounded by bayonet stabs, and 
thirty-five were dragged off to jail without 


cause or offense except they were part of the | 


American navy force. The police not only 
made no effort to protect them, but joined in 
the assault. The sailors were completely un- 
armed, which shows not only that they could 
not offer resistance but that they did 
not expect attack. The assault was un- 
provoked, except as the Chilians hate 
this country. It can have no other meaning 
than a purpose to insult the American Govern- 
ment in the person of its representatives and 
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| wards this country. The immediate duty of 
|the Administration is to get its warships on 
| the coast as speedily as possible and enforce 
| its demands. The Chilian offenders must be 
| brought to justice, an apology must be made, 
and an indemnity must be paid, with added 
costs for extra expenses, following the prece- 
dent of Germany in its settlement with France, 
of Russia in dealing with Turkey, and of Eng- 
land with China. If necessary the nitrate beds 
should be seized and held, and all possible 
damage must be inflicted upon the enemy’s 
ports and vessels until it shall consent to an- 
swer for the outrage it has committed. Mean- 
while the incident shows the suddenness with 
| which a war cloud may blow up when least ex- 
pected. It should impress upon Congress the 
duty of still further strengthening our navy 
with swift and powerful cruisers, of perfecting 
our sea-coast defenses, and of helping on the 
work of completing the Nicaragua Canal, so 
that vexatious delays in a case like this may 
be avoided in future. 


Philad:lphia Press (Rep.), Oct. 31. — War 
between the United States and Chili would be 
extremely probable if the two Powers were of 
the same size and evenly matched. No Power, 
under such circumstances, could preserve its 
own self-respect or that of its citizens, if it 
failed to resent an answer similar to that given 
by the Chilian Foreign Minister to the temper- 
ate, courteous, and guarded remonstrance of 
President Harrison over the Valparaiso riots. 
No better proof of this can be offered than the 
comments of the English press. English in- 
terests are strong in Chili. English news- 
papers, as a whole, are unfriendly to the 
United States. Yet, with the exception of the 
London /ost, every English paper which has 
commented on the Chilian situation during the 
past three days has assumed that the United 
| States has just cause for complaint, advised 
| Chili to apologize, and looked upon substan- 
tial reparation as inevitable. In other words, 
an unfriendly jury, composed of British news- 
papers with such bias as exists in favor of 
Chili, practically casts that country in damages 
for the recent assault on American sailors. 
There is no necessity for present alarm until 
weeks of diplomatic negotiation have exhausted 
all efforts at a peaceable solution. If this does 
not leave our uniform in safety, wherever it 
appears, it will be time to prove that it is worn 
by men equal to the task of defending it, of 
vindicating the honor of the flag, and of en- 
forcing reparation for insults to it, when this 
reparation is refused. 





Boston Journal! (Rep.), Oct. 29.—The bitter 
feelings which some of the Congressional par- 
ty in Chili are supposed to hold toward 
American Minister Egan are certainly not 
| Shared by many of those who are in positions 
of power and influence. This is clearly shown 
by an article in a recent number of La Liber- 
|\tad Electoral, of Santiago, one of the most 
ee of the Congressionalist journals in 

that country. This article reviews Mr. Egan's 
|course during the revolution, and then con- 
cludes with the declaration that ‘‘ his conduct 
}in all the affairs connected with his official 
position has been strictly correct, and that his 
earnest desire always was to bring about 
peace on conditions honorable to the chiefs of 
the opposition.” This same feeling is re- 
flected inthe columns of the Peruvian Alatl, 
the editor of which says that ‘‘ he is forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Egan has come out of 
the trouble with honor to himself and tothe 
country which he represents.” These pro- 
| vincial journals are more likely to represent 











| the real sentiment of the country than many 
| dispatches that have been sent through other 
| channels. 


| Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 30.— 
This is essentially similar to the reply that our 
State Department sent to Italy when repara- 
tion was demanded for the murderous riots in 
New Orleans. We cannot consistently uphold 
the one and treat the other as discourteous and 


|evasive. At the same time, the United States 


to display the vindictive hatred of Chilians to-}| must be firm in its demand for an investigation 


a eects 
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and for such reparation as the facts in the case, 
when they shall have been duly ascertained by 
our own and the Chilian authorities, may re- 
quire. The time has not come for threats or 
for warlike talk, for in spite of the reported 
offensive attitude of the Junta towards Ameri- 
cans, it is admitted that an investigation is 
being made and a disclaimer of unfriendliness 
has been sent to our Government. But the 
chief thing that counsels patience while seek- 
ing a peaceful settlement, with honor, of the 
dispute that has arisen, is the relative inferi- 
ority of Chili. There is no fame to be won in 
thrashing a nation so much weaker than our 
own, though insults and outrages committed 
on Americans cannot be tolerated on that 
account. The State Department has a better 
opportunity than either the Navy or the War 
Department to win honor out of this embroil- 
ment; 


reparation, if it shall be due, for outrages 
already committed, without calling upon the 
navy or the army to enforce its demands. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Oct. 
The Chilian crowd 


30.— 
who have won the fight, 


and are now supreme in their country, hate | 
They hold, | 


Americans, and are very hateful. 
like a lot of lunatics, that we should have given | 
them belligerent rights and armed them to} 
overthrow the regular Government. The| 
United States has had an experience with re- 
bellions that causes us to be slow in helping 
those who are fighting against the Government 
that holds the capital and the ordinary 
machinery. ‘The appearances were, prior to 
the loss of the battles near Valparaiso, that the 
Balmaceda side would win. It seems, how- | 
ever, the party of the President contained 
traitors and fools, and when the final test came 
the Congressionalists won. There is no reason 
to say that the American Minister has not 
served the Government faithfully and intelli- 
gently. The assaults upon him are supported 
only by imputations and presumptions of 
wrong not sustained by any known facts. The 
dispatch sent him, which is said to have been 
written by the President, was in terms moder- 
ate and in temper cool and dignified. The 
Chilians are, however, ugly, and with the aid 
of the British Tory papers in New York may 
force war. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), Oct. 
Even if Egan’s conduct were as objectionable 
as is pretended it would not have afforded any 
justification for the murder 
sailors. ‘The murders were simply the culmi- 
nation of the hostile spirit which has been 
manifested by the Chilians to the United States 


31.— 


it can win it by enforcing the just rights | 
of Americans in Chilian territory and securing | 


of United States | 


ever since the present dominant party has come | 


tothe top. The same spirit is still shown in 
the fact that the Baltimore's men are even now 
in danger whenin Valparaiso. As the insolent 
reply of the Junta to the polite note of the 
United States asking for an explanation of 
the matter shows that the Chilian authorities 
refuse to be governed by the principles laid 
down by the usages of civilized nations, our 
Government has acted wisely in taking steps to 
compel them to render the satisfaction which 
the circumstances demand. 
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| respondents ready 
in Chili, and, for Heaven's sake, 
to tell the truth—not lie about everybody and 
everything, as they did about the war with 
Mexico and the Rebellion. You sharpen their 
pencils; Uncle Sam will do the rest. 


Washington Post (Kep.), Nov. 1.—In view 
of the ‘‘ample justification of the United 
States for insisting on an apology and indem- 
nity from Chili,” which is admitted by so un- 
friendly a journal as the London 
Review, itis curious to find the Chilian Min- | 
ister of Foreign Affairs complaining of Mr. 
Wharton’s courteous note, and stating that 
‘the United States formulates demands and 
advances threats’’ which are not acceptable 
and cannot be accepted. Could there have | 
been anything offensive in the way in which | 
the President’s message, conveyed through | 
Mr. Wharton’s letter, was delivered? 
does the synopsis and paraphrase of the Chi- 
lian Foreign Minister’s letter make it appear 
harsher and more discourteous than the direct 
| terms of the document itself would justify ? 


| 


| Baltimore American (Rep.), Nov. 1.—Eng- 
land has strong commercial interests in Chili. 
But it is only an extremely vivid imagination 
that would fora moment connect this fact with 
England’s expressed desire that the United | 
| States will do _ itself credit by showing | 
| magnanimity to such a weak power as Chili. 
| The evident anxiety in this desire is solely 
from the fear that that we may do something | 
bear would disappoint the mother country’s | 


| | pride in us. 


Toledo Blade (Rep.), Oct. 29.—The venomous 
hatred displayed by the Democratic press of | 
the country toward our Minister to Chili, Mr. 
Egan, is simply because he is an Irishman and 
a Republican. There every reason why 

| Irish-Americans shou!d vote with the Repub- 

lican party, but none at all why they should 
vote with the Democrats. British Free Trade 
| ruined Ireland, and is to-day one of the lead- 
ing causes of the distress of her people. The 
| Democratic party is in favor of British Free 
Trade and of extending it to this country. 
The Republican party believes in Protection, 
its opposed policy. A vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket is a-vote for Great Britain and 
Free Trade; and, as we said 
no possible reason why any Irishman should 
vote for it. 


is 


OTHER OPINIONS. 

New York Herald (/nd.-Dem.), Oct. 31.—It 
is amusing to the strained attempts of 
some of the jingo organs to make a sensation 
out of Chili’s reply to our Government. They 
speak of its tone as ‘‘ threatening,” ‘‘ defiant,’ 
‘insolent,’ etc., and seem to think that the 


see 


| United States should get highly indignant and 


ee Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), Oct. 28.—To | 


the Editor of the London Times—Great Head: 
We hear the drowsy cadences of your voice as 
your words percolate through your hat. We 
have heard those dulcet tones at intervals for 
more than a hundred years, sometimes proffer- 
ing bad advice, sometimes pitched in the key 
of acommon scold, sometimes portentous with 
unheeded threats, but at all times and under 
all circumstances anti-American. From a 
country that has battened for ages upon the 
spoil of weak nations like Portugal, the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and the feeble people of India 
or Africa, we derive a deep sense of the wick- 
edness of any attempt to compel decent be- 
havior on the part of Chili. When England 
talks that way we know she spe aks as one who 
knows a good thing by practicing its reverse. 


do something desperate. We have not been 
able to find anything, even in the reply as it 
has been given to the public, to warrant these 
bellicose views, and it is altogether probable 
that the original document itselt will afford 
still less material for jingoistic rhetoric. It is 
| to be remembered that the public, 
|as we know, the Government also have before 
them but a cabled synopsis of the communica- 
tion, and that gives the version of Mr. Egan, 
from whom an impartial, colorless epitome is 


hardly to be expected. There is no occasion 


| for any hurry, and precipitate action can only 


| matic representative of tact and impartiality, | 


lead to mischief. As we told 
Orleans controversy, it a matter that re- 
quires investigation and consideration, and 
must take the usual diplomatic course. Mean- 
while no time should be lost in recalling Minis- 
ter Egan. The situation demands a diplo- 


Italy in the New 


1S 


and, above all, one who is entirely acceptable 
to the Government and people of Chili. It is 


a vital principle, as well as an established cus- | 


tom of diplomatic intercourse, that a minister 
shall be persona grata to the Power to which 
he is accredited. This is essential to the 


If a suggestion might be returned for so much | | friendly communication between nations—the 


good advice we would say, get your cor- 


purpose for which legations are maintained. 


to report what transpires | 
instruct them | 


Saturday | 


And | 


before, there is | 


and, so far | 
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New York Evening Post (Ind.), Oct. 29.-— 
That such an affair should be looked upon for 
one moment as likely to imperil seriously the 
good relations of the two countries is a striking 
commentary on the way in which our diplo- 
macy with Chili, as well as other South Ameri- 
can States, has been conducted stnce the unfor- 
tunate day in 1881, when Mr. James G. Blaine 
was converted into a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Although the promotion of close 
alliance of every kind with the South American 
States has been for over fifty years a cardinal 
| feature in American policy, we are to-day on 
much worse terms with them, and especially 
|with Chili, than we were fifteen years ago. 

Chili has never got over Mr. Blaine’s antics in 
| the Peruvian Landreau affair, but she was in a 
fair way of doing so when he flung his ‘* Blaine 
Irishman” at her head, for his own base and 
| selfish purposes; and yet his organ has the 
| boldness to prate of his ‘‘ patriotism,” and we 
find educated and intelligent men like Mr, 
Andrew D. White perorating on the party stump 
about the ‘‘ safety” of our foreign relations in 
his hands. 

Nov. 2.—A telegram to the London 7imes 
from Valparaiso makes mention of a fact which 
has, of course, long been known in this city, that 
the South American cable, owned and worked 
by an American company, was cut off from 
| Iquique, where the Congressionaligts had their 
| headquarters, on the demand of Balmaceda, 
| backed by Egan and enforced by the State 
| Department by a letter to the company. A 
| more remarkable performance on the part of 
|a Government professedly trying to maintain 
its neutrality between the parties in a civil war, 
we cannot now recall. The company, we 
| understand, complied with the request and cut 
their cable, on a promise of compensation for 
damage from the Dictator, but also under a 
threat from the same source, communicated by 
Egan, that, if they refused to comply, worse 
things would happen to them, and doubtless in 
the belief, diffused by Egan, that Balmaceda 
would come out victorious. Now here was a 
chance for a display of real ‘‘ patriotism” and 
legitimate bluster. It was a disgraceful and 
humiliating thing for our Government to com- 
municate to am American corporation the threat 
of a foreign military usurper, that he would de- 
| Stroy their property if they refused to help 





him in trying to overthrow constitutional 
government in his own country, and advise 
the company to succumb, ‘The proper answer 
to such a threat was a note saying 
ithat any attempt to injure the cable 
jor interfere with its proper working, 


outside the area of the Dictator’s military rule, 
would be resisted and punished by force. The 
way it was actually met showed clearly enough, 
taken in connection with other things of the 
same sort, that the neutrality of the Adminis- 
tration wasa sham, and that its hopes and fears 
| were all with the man who was trying to 
destroy republican government‘in Chili. ‘This 


is a nice way to establish a Pan-American 
Confederation with ‘‘hegemony” for the 
United States. As ‘‘ hegemons” both General 
Harrison and Mr. Blaine seemed to have 


proved sad failures. 
| New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 31.—If proper 
reparation is denied us, we must teach men who 
will thenceforth deserve to be called the snarl- 
ing whelps of the Pacific that we cannot be 
snapped at with impunity. We must bring the 
noses of the over-insolent to the bull ring and 
make them and their congeners realize that the 
time has gone by when the threat of British 
interposition had any terrors for the United 
States. Nor is there any ground for supposing 
that the whining of the Chilians would be 
heeded by Lord Salisbury. No one knows 
better than the British Premier that there never 
has been a time less propitious for any attempt 
upon the part of England to browbeat the 
United States. He knows that at the first sign 
|of British unfriendliness to us the Czar not 
only would offer us the assistance of the Rus- 
sian war fleets, but through his enormous influ- 
| ence over the Paris Government could rally to 
our support the immense naval armament of 
France. There is not, therefore, the least 
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danger that Lord Salisbury will be led by his 
secret dislike of Americans, or by a willingness 
to oblige English investors in Chilian bonds 
and nitrate fields, to assume toward us in this 
Chilian business an unsympathetic and hostile 
attitude. 


New Kork Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), 
Oct. 31.—The Chilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is reported as replying to President 
Harrison’s request for reparation for the mob- 
bing and killing of American sailors in the 
streets of Valparaiso, that ‘‘the United 
States formulates demands and advances 
threats” which are not acceptable and cannot 
be accepted. But these alleged ‘‘ threats” 
appear nowhere, either in President Harrison's 
telegram or in Secretary Blaine’s instructions 
to MinisterEgan. If Pat Egan exceeded his 
instructions, put on a bullying air and threat- 
ened Chili with serious consequences—and 
that, too, in ‘* advance,” as the Chilian Min- 
ister says, of any action which his Government 
might take—Pat Egan has as clearly abused 
the delicate mission intrusted to him as he has 
grossly misused his position by making the 
United States Legation a refuge for scoundrels 
fleeing fron» justice. Egan has so recently 
become an American citizen that he is hardly 
the person to be intrusted with an affair of 
diplomacy, if not of delicacy, which by his 
blundering and bullying may become one of 
serious difficulty. A coarse, irritable, profes- 
sional disturber and fighter is not the man to 
carry on diplomatic negotiations in a country 
where Spanish blood predominates. 


New York Times (Ind.), Oct. 31.—It would 
be a very grave responsibility indeed for the 
Administration todo anything that involved 
hostility unless clearly driven to it after every 
resource of diplomacy had been exhausted. 
We have no idea that Mr. Harrison would do 
that, or that he could come very near it with- 
out receiving a warning he would not dare dis- 
regard from public opinion. 


Courrier des Etats Unis( New York), Nov. 
1.—What makes us feel some confidence that 
the Government will change its course is the 
fact that in two days the elections will be over 
and the greatest part of the bluster made 
about the ‘ncident in question will have no rea- 
son for existence. There will be no longer 
need of gnashing the teeth and making a great 
show of fight in order to preserve a National 
dignity which no one theatens. Nothing will be 
easier than to disperse with a little mutual good 
willthe cloud which has risen between the 
United States and Chili, just as clouds rise 
every day in seaports and pot-houses ; in fact, 
there is no nation that does not ask of other 
countries--even of countries with which terms of 
strict friendship exist—thé reasons for wrongs 
done to subjects oy citizens on foreign soil, 
and, ii proper, demand reparation. The 
protection that follows everywhere the man 
away from his country, especially if he is 
away onthe public service, is one of the inci- 
dents of civilized life. Itis not necessary, 
however, to raise your arms to heaven, to roll 
your eyes ina fierce manner and utter threat- 
ening cries; it suffices to inquire exactly 
as to the facts—to know which side was wrong 
and which side right if there was a quarrel, 
and matters are arranged amicably. It is the 
opposite of all this that has been done in the 
case of Chili. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 
31.—Our Admiral in Valparaiso might be 
given instructions from Washington to. dem- 
onstrate the commerce-destroying capacity of 
the Yorktown and Boston, by the forcible 
seizure of some Chilian trading-ships in satis- 
iaction for injury sustained. England has 
done the same thing under similar circum- 
stances when the foreigner was weak and the 
opportunity favorable. But it is questionable 
whether these conditions would exist in a con- 
flict with Chili. In view of the formidable 
torpedo flotilla under the Chilian flag it is safe 
to predict that our cruisers would have a diffi- 
cuit game to play in Chilian waters, even in 





the matter of a hostile demonstration. Of 
course no nation should submit to any sacri- 
fice of dignity. But this affair brings clearly 
home to the American people the fact that our 
new navy, beautiful and stately as it is, is not 
much better suited to naval war in distant 
ports than our ridiculous old navy was. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Oct. 31.— The 
record, as it now appears, running through the 
Story of the appointment of Egan, of his con- 
duct, of the pursuit of the /éa/a, to the present 
episode, is one of mingled partisanship, du- 
plicity, and buffoonery. There is little reason 
to fear that it willdevelop into a tragedy, or 
that we shall even be brought as near to the 
verge of war with Chili as Mr. Blaine left us 
ten years ago; but it certainly looks as if some 
one in power is diligently striving not only to 
make us supremely ridiculous before the world, 
but to turn into a sham all the fine professions 
of friendship and brotherly affection with which 
we have for two years past been diligently ply- 
ing the South American countries for their 
trade’s sake. 


Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), Oct. 30.—While it is 
not well to put anything like a timid argument 
in the front, prudent considerations are not to 
be wholly disregarded. How would it look 
for our new navy to be ‘‘ knocked out” in its 
first collision, not with a first-class European 
Power, but with a fifth or sixth rate, down the 
South American coast? Chili has some un- 
comfortably strong ships. It is by no means 
so clear as it ought to be that our own are pre- 
pared to try conclusions with them, even if it 
would be well for the best of the white squad- 
ron to show their noses beyond the lower bay, 
if one or two of the Junta’s strongest were 
reported outside of Sandy Hook. Perhaps 
these apprehensions are unfounded, but let us 
be sure of it. Before fighting it is safe to pre- 
pare fully to fight. Those wise words of 
General Grant should be especially recalled 
now: ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 


Philadelphia Times (dud.-Dem.), Nov. t.— 
This country has much better employment 
than going to war with Chili simply because 
an utterly disreputable American Minister has 
involved the two countries in an irritating dis- 
pute. The real question at issue between 
Chili and the United States could be settled 
in an hour, if we had an honest and capable 
American Minister, as it is obvious that Min- 
ister Egan has wantonly offended the Chilian 
Junta and thereby threatened the peace of the 
two countries. Dismiss Egan and let us have 
peace. 


Washington Evening Star (Ind.), Oct. 30.— 
This arrogance may gratify Chilian vanity for 
the time being; it will not in the end serve 
Chilian interests. The United States have not 
resorted to bluster to enforce their just de- 
mands upon Chili. But because this Govern- 
ment chooses to conduct its side of interna- 
tional relations with dignity, it is not to be 
assumed that it does not intend to maintain 
with firmness the National self-respect. Some- 
body shall account for the blood of Americans 
murdered by Chilians on Chilian soil. If Chili 
chooses to assume responsibility in the matter, 
then we look toChili. The strongest restrain- 
ing influence upon the United States in this 
controversy is its consciousness of superior 
power, and its unwillingness to be as the great 
peace-loving nation viewed by the world as 
playing the bully. 


St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Oct. 31.—When, 
in upholding the dictatorship in Guatemala, 
the Harrison Administration gave General 
Barrundia over to be butchered under the 
American flag, it was forced to its knees by a 
free press representing the conscience of free 
Americans. Now if, after having done its ut- 
most to uphold the dictatorship in Chili, and 
faiied ignominiously, it attempts to force war 
on the party of constitutional government in 
that country, that a new dictatorship may be 
created on the ruins of Chilian liberties, it will 
be brought to its knees again. The love of 
liberty is not dead in North America. The 
conscience of a liberty-loving people is not 
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lost. The republication of the testimony show- 
ing the interest of Levi P. Morton and other 
eminent Republican financial statesmen in 
South American guano will help to explain the 
meaning of what Egan is doing in Chili. The 
Congress of the United States is far more 
representative of the American people than 
are Messrs. Harrison and Egan, and the Con- 
gress will not supply a gun or vote a dollar to 
blackmail Chili and destroy the liberties of its 
people. 

New Orleans Times Democrat (Dem.), Oct. 
29.—This brusque refusal on the part of the 
Chilian Government is but adding insult to 
injury; and only one thing remains for the 
United States to do in the premises, and that 
is to exact the indemnity, for which we asked 
peacefully and civilly, by force. It is the 
obvious duty of President Harrison and his 
Cabinet to back up their previously made 
demand with such action as the importance of 


| the occasion and the dignity of this great coun- 


try call for; and in whatever strenuous 
measures it may please the President and his 
advisers to inaugurate, he and they may be 
assured that they will receive the hearty and 
sympathetic support of a unanimous people. 


THE SOCIALIST ORGAN DETECTS A _ DIABOLI- 
CAL PLOT. 

New York People (Socialist), Nov. 1.—The 
Chili dispute is the outcome of a plot. Our 
plutocracy needs a pretext for military dis- 
play. Not Blaine alone as its Republican 
mouthpiece, but Bayard himself as its Demo- 
cratic representative, have sought this pretext 
in foreign complications. Under Bayard our 
trouble was with Canada, concerning some 
fisheries. Under Blaine it is with Italy. with 
Chili, with nations practically at the antip des, 
that we cannot think of attacking, and from 
whom we fear no attack. Under both, the 
object is obvious: Strengthen the navy, 
strengthen the army, strengthen the militia. 


LATEST CHARGE AGAINST QUAY. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Oct. 29.—Senator M. 
S. Quay’s explanations do not explain. They 
have not cleared up his shadowy past. They 
do not brighten his shady present. His con- 
tention that the documents showing transac- 
tions between himself and Bardsley, the de- 
faulting Treasurer of Philadelphia, represent a 
legitimate contribution for campaign expenses, 
is as shallow as the arguments used by him to 
vindicate himself on the floor of the Senate. 
Experience has shown that he who conspires 
to defraud the public treasury is not above 
lying to conceal his dishonesty. That Bards- 
ley and Quay were in collusion illegally to ab- 
Stract and appropriate moneys belonging to 
the people has long been suspected. The 
course of the Republican majority at Harris- 
burg is strongly indicative of a partisan deter- 
mination to hide or palliate the crimes which 
have beencommitted. If Quay’s henchmen can 
smother inquiry into the Treasury frauds, the 
actual truth will not, so long as they are per- 
mitted to retain power, be brought to the sur- 
face. 

Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Oct. 
30.—The facts of the transaction, as given by 
Senator Quay and shown by the records, are 
these: On Oct. 31, 1889, Senator Quay sent his 
check for $9,000*to David N. Martin for the 
use of the Philadelphia Executive Committee. 
This check was on the Beaver Deposit Bank, 
and was immediately available. As he could 
not well spare the money he sent to Mr. Mar- 
tin at the same time his note for $9,000, with 
the request that it be discounted for him. Mr. 
Martin eventually accomplished this through 
Bardsley at the Keystone Bank, and the cer- 
tificate of deposit for $8,877, as the proceeds 
of the discounted note, was issued Nov. 29, 
weeks after the election was over, and for- 
warded to Senator Quay by Mr. Martin. It 
will be seen that the two transactions are quite 
distinct and separate. The check was for the 
campaign fund, the note was discounted for 
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Senator Quay’s personal accommodation. 
Bardsley’s connection with the affair was the 
accident of an ordinary business negotiation. 
To say that there could be any idea of impro- 
priety entertained at that time concerning such 
a transaction on the part of Bardsley and the 
Keystone Bank would be preposterous. 


PREDICTING THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
ALLIANCE. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), Oct. 30.— 
Word comes from every quarter that the Far- 
mers’ Alliance, as an organization, is on the 
decline. It is decreasing in membership, it is 
failing in missionary spirit, and the prospects 
are that next year’s campaign will be its last 
appearance in the political field, where it will, 
by that time, cut no great figure. It is with 
regret rather than with satisfaction that we 
note the evidences of this decline. For the 
Farmers’ Alliance might have done much for 
the agriculturists of this country; it is a type of 
the sort of order that ought to exist and flourish 
in every State, and it would be to-day a power 
in the land but for the fatal mistake made when 
it consented to become a political body, and 
sank its industrial and beneficial features in 
its designation of a mere  office-getting 
machine. It will be far more difficult 


the future to make a success of any organiza- | 


tion actually in the farmer’s interest, because 
of the degeneration and the failure of this. 
The last subject with which this order should 
have had anything to dois finance, In the nature 
of things, an Alliance meeting is no better 
fitte¢ to debate and resolve on the currency 
question than an association of bankers is to 
determine what kind of manure is best for clay 
soils, and whether blue stem or Scotch Fife 
wheat is best adapted to a givenclimate. And 
yet the Alliance not only made this topic of the 
currency the central idea of the movement, but 
added to it a host of other abstruse and ob- 
scure matters, government control of rail- 
roads, the Sub-Treasury system, and what not, 
absolutely excluding everything about which 
the farmer ought to know something, and on 
which he could be expected to have opinions 
of value. This was the work of the political 
hacks, in their perversion of the Alliance toa 
political machine, worked to catch votes by 
appeals to reckless ignorance. It has been 
thoroughly done. The Alliance has to-day 
ceased to be a power from which the public 
has anything to fear, and unhappily also from 
which it has anything to hope. 





THE RETALIATION PoLicy.—The enforce- 
ment of the retaliation proposed by the Mc- 
Kinley Bill might very easily provoke further 
retaliation in foreign countries affected by it. 
Great Britain has a larger balance against her 
in her trade with us than any other country. 
Suppose she should try the policy of retalia- 
tion? The policy of retaliation is but a part 
of the system, once universal, of trying to shut 
other nations out of the home market as far as 
possible. Retaliation provokes retaliation, 
with the result of restricting trade on both 
sides. Opposed to this is the policy of making 
trade as free as possible consistent with the 
demands of the revenue. Such a policy seeks 
all over the world for the best markets to buy 
in as well as to sell in, and thus tends to extend 
foreign commerce. The plan of restriction 
and retaliation has no logical basis but in the 
assumed sufficiency of the home market, which 
the reciprocity programme definitively aban- 
doned.—Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
Oct. 30. , 

REMOVAL OF THE FRENCH PROHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN PorK.—It was a very decisive vote, 
that of the French Senate—179 to 6g—in favor 
of removing the prohibition on American pork 
and fixing the duty at 24 centsa pound. The 
debate that was had upon this question showed 
that the objections to the American product on 
hygienic grounds were few in number and friv- 
olous in argument. The Senate practically 
agreed that it was a safe and wholesome article 
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of food—the best meat of its kind in the world, | 
—and that it was an injustice to the work- | 
ing people of France to prohibit its impor- 
The occasion was also improved by 
a number of Senators to dilate upon the ex- 
cellent commercial relations subsisting between 
France and the United States, and the wisdom 
of making them still better by eliminating | 
every needless element of friction.— Washing- | 
ton Post (Kep.), Oct. 31. 


FOREIGN. 


THE PRESENT UNHAPPY ASPECTS OF 
THE IRISH SITUATION. 

New York Sun, Nov.1.—The rioting in Cork 
will tend to restrain sober-minded Englishmen 
from acquiescing in the wish of Irishmen to 
govern themselves, because half of those at 
present engaged in breaking each other's 
heads do not know what they are fighting for. 
There is now absolutely no difference between 
McCarthyites and Parnellites which is discerni- 
ble to outsiders. So long as Mr. Parnell 
lived there was a personal factor in the situa- 
tion, and the determination of at least a frac- 
tion of his former followers not to desert their 
leader was entirely intelligible. Now, however, 
that the personal factor has been eliminated 
by death, it is impossible to draw a line of 
demarcation between those Nationalists who 
clung to Mr. Parnell to the end and those 
who forsook him from the conviction that in 
this way they could best serve Ireland. Let 
any one essay, for instance, to jefine the differ- 
ence between the aims and methods of Mr. 
John Redmond on the one hand and of Mr. 
John Dillon on the other, and the futility of 
their antagonism will forthwith be recognized. 
It may possibly be alleged that the Parnellites 


differ from the McCarthyites in _ this, 
that the former insist upon an_ inde- 
pendent alliance with the Liberal party, 


and repudiate the idea of a subservient fusion. 
But what signs have Mr. McCarthy and his 
followers given of sinking into mere docile 
auxiliaries and camp-followers of the Glad- 
stonians? During the late session of Parlia- 
ment they repeatedly voted against them, and 
it is well known that they differ irreconcilably 
from the Liberals on many important ques- 
tions. It is, indeed, preposterous to assert 
that Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister would 
find such Irishmen as John Dillon, William 
O’Brien, or T. P. O’Connor a whit more tract- 
able than was Parnell himself. It seems, then, 
that the upholders of Mr. John Redmond in 
his present canvass—having in vain sought 
elsewhere fora mark of distinction from their 
former friends—must fall back on the aver- 
ment that the Parnellites deprecate the inter- 
ference of the Catholic clergy at the ballot-box, 
whereas the McCarthyites rely on them as 
their chief means of support. If we look 
closely at the facts, however, we find that the 
Parnellites welcome with enthusiasm any stray 
members of the priesthood who happen to 
array themselves upon their side. In former 
days they had nothing but applause for the 
energetic demonstrations of Archbishop Walsh 
and Archbishop Croke on behalf of Nationalist 
candidates. They are aware that, fora dozen 
years; it was not detrimental, but beneficial to 
Mr. Parnell that he was a Protestant, and that 
if the Catholic hierarchy finally declared 
against him it was not because of his religious 
views, but because of Mr. Gladstone’s ultima- 
tum, which made the attainment of Home Rule 
for Ireland incompatible with the retention of 
Mr. Parnell in the leadership of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party. 


London Dispatch from George W. Smalley, 
New York Tribune, Nov. 1.—The attempt to 
blow up the office of the Anti-Parnellite Ma- 
tional Press in Dublin, like almost every other 
attempt with dynamite, failed. There is a 
curious likeness between the methods em- 
ployed in Dublin, and the methods employed 
in London in 1883 and 1884, when dynamite 
was a favorite instrument witha powerful sec- 


| Was meant to destroy. 


| likeness 





tion of the Irish-American party for the prop- 
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agation of political truth. A parcel or can 
was thrown down an area, and exploded, doing 
more damage elsewhere than to the building it 
The villains who play 
with dynamite are too much afraid of it and of 
their own skins to use it effectively. This 
method does not extend to the 
effects. The effects are excellent—l mean the 
moral effects. The Dublin attempt has 
opened the eyes and mouths of men, who, 
when the same experiment was made in Lon- 
don, kept both those useful organs tight shut. 
They could see no harmin dynamite when 
used against the English, and they said noth- 
ing against it. Used upon themselves, it un- 
locks their senses and perceptions and tongues, 
and nobody could desire a better exposition of 
the wickedness of this murderous and coward- 
ly business than may now be found in Irish 
papers, especially those of the Anti-Parnellite 
faith. 


t 
ot 


RUSSIA AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 

Vester Lloyd (Budapesth), Oct. 15.—So far as 
we are able to judge, the meeting of Rudini 
and Giers day before yesterday at Monza is to 
be regarded from well-nigh all points of view 
as an episode auspicious for peace. From no 
quarter worthy of serious attention has the 
opinion been expressed that the Marquis di 
Rudini, for the sake of currying favor with 
Russia, has forsworn Italy’s partisanship in 
the Triple Alliance, or ventured to give any 
assurances not consistent with such partisao- 
ship. The accuracy of the contrary view is 
made perfectly certain by the thoroughly loyal 
attachment of the Italian Administration to 
the Alliance, and by the courageous spirit with 
which the politics of the nation are directed 
from the throne. The courtesies that were 
vouchsafed the Minister of the Russian Em- 
peror during his stay in Italy,and the exchange 
of amicable and cordial expressions between 
the statesmen of the two Powers, were so truly 
in keeping with the trend of Dreibund policy 
that the observer is justified in pointing to 
them as veritable manifestations of that policy. 
Whether it is the intention of the Czar to test 
German feeling next, by paying a visit to the 
Berlin Court, is a question that, in the light of 
present intelligence, is not at all likely to call 
for affirmative answer. It would provide grati- 
fication for a peace-needing world if it could 
be rema:i°d that Czar Alexander III., not- 
withstanuing his affiliation with France, is dis- 
posed at least to guard the relations of outward 
friendship with the German Court, instead of, 
by avoidance, to invite the interpretation that 
there is complete estrangement. Surely, the 
Russian Emperor would be received in Berlin 
with all the honor and distinction befitting the 
occasion, and surely, too, all industry would 
be exercised for manifesting to the dis- 
tinguished guest that the politics of Germany 
and her allies is based on peaceable instincts 
altogether, and that aggressive tendencies are 
afar. But even if the visit is withheld, nobody 
need feel that there is cause for uneasiness. It 
is notorious that the conceptions of the Russian 
potentate are strongly influenced by the people 
round about him, who studiously instill into 
him false suggestions as to the inclinations of 
the Dreibund, and take every opportunity to 
persuade him that Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary are bound together in brotherhood for 
the purpose of attacking Russia. Every occa- 
sion to convince the Czar and his advisers of 
their error, and to display to them the peace- 
ful, unaggressive character of the Triple 
Alliance, should be greeted in the interest of 
peace. Day before yesterday there was* such 
an occasion at Monza, and it is to be hoped that 
the friendly encounter will make for the preser- 
vation of peace, even if the Czar does not go 
to Berlin. 


THE CZAR’S RETURN. 
Paris Dispatch from Jacques St. Cert. New 
York Herald, Nov. 4.—The day before yester- 
day [Nov. 1] the Czar passed through Germany 


without stopping. He went from his yacht, the 
Polar Star, to the train which was in the station 
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at Dantzig. History will not forget this train 
starting, for itis almost as important as the 


arrival of the French ironclads at Cronstadt, | 
and we might say that all contemporaneous ; 
history is now made during voyages. The, 
Czar, and there is no longer any doubt of it» 


by any European diplomat, wished to show 
the antipathy with which William II. inspires 
him. In one month he has crossed Germany 
twice, without exhibiting a desire to see the 
German sovereign. Last week Emperor Wil- 
liam had offered to pay his respects to Em- 
peror Alexander at Dantzig, although it was 
forthe Russian Emperor to go to Berlin, be- 
cause the German Emperor had been twice to 
St. Petersburg. The Czar positively refused 
to see the Kaiser. Until the last moment 
diplomacy did its work, advances were made 
from various directions, but the Czar remained 
immovable. Then, again, the weather was so 
bad that the Polar Star had to defer her depart- 
ure from Copenhagen for two days. The 
Czar preferred to take a voyage of ten hours 
by sea rather than one of three hours, in order 
mot to pass through Berlin. The proof, there- 
fore, is given that not only does the Czar not 
wish for the political friendship of Germany, 
but he seems to wish personally to be on bad 
terms with the Emperor of Germany. 


SPANISH FINANCE. 


Money (London), Oct. 17.—Paris has fora 
long time been the sole pillar of support to 
Spanish finance, which, although the commer- 
cial position of Spain has somewhat improved 
of late years, still requires a good deal of care- 
ful nursing to enable it to be reéstablished on 
afirm basis. Spain has large engagements 
with the leading French financial houses 
shortly maturing, and unless some arrange- 
ment can be carried through whereby the time 
for payment of these advances can be extended, 
a very complex state of affairs will be created, 
which cannot fail to have a disastrous influence 
upon the whole system of Spanish finance. 
The monetary affairs of the Government and 
the Bank of Spain are so inextricably involved 
in each other that one could not suffer without 
the other. When,in July last, the Senate 
passed the new Bank Charter Bill, extending 
the bank’s privileges for another thirty years, 
the bank was authorised to increase the note 
issue from £30,000,000 to £60,000,000, in op- 
position to the views of the Spanish Cham- 
bers of Commerce, but was placed under obli- 
gation to keep its cash reserves equal toa 
third of its note issue. As a condition for 
granting this privilege the bank undertook to 
lend the Government £6,000,000, in three an- 
nual installments of £2,000,000, for thirty 
years, without interest, and was also required 
to arrange for an issue of a £10,000,000 loan, 
in a 4 per cent. stock, to be placed when op- 
portunity offered, and the proceeds to be util- 
ised in consolidating the floating debt. Spain 
was thus afforded another opportunity of re- 
covering her financial equilibrium, but unfor- 
tunately the opportune moment for consolida- 
ting the floating debt has not yet arrived, and 
meanwhile reliance has had to be placed upon 
French financial circles. The stability of that 
reliance has been demonstrated by the marked 
weakness which followed the attempt to sell 
some moderate blocks of stock on the Paris 
Bourse. The syndicate interested in support- 
ing Spain is also similarly engaged with Port- 
ugal and Russia, and just now is having its 
Strength rather severely tested. Should it 
fail, some awkward complications might 
arise. 





SWISS INSTITUTIONS. 


London Correspondence, New York Even- 
aug Post, Oct. 31.—The institutions of Switzer- 
land may be called a reduced copy of the 
American Commonwealth. The Cantons are 
only States called by anothername. The doc- 
trine of State Rights is at least as well under- 
stood in the Confedcracy as in the United 
States. In Switzerland, even more than in 
America, the whole working of the Govern- 
ment and the political life of the Nation depend 





upon the constant effort to maintain an elabor- 
ate and very artificial balance between the 
supremacy of the Nation and the semi-sover- 
eignty—if jurists will pardon the term—of 
States such as Lucerne, Geneva, or Zurich. 
The Swiss Federal Assembly is, in some points 
of view, an intended imitation of Congress; 
we may safely assert that the Swiss would 
never have tried a bicameral system but for 
the influence of American example; that the 
Council of States owes its existence to admira- 
tion for the American Senate; and that the 
creation of the Federal Court was, if not 
caused, yet greatly aided by the high reputa- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
When we add to all this that in Switzerland, 
as in America, democratic institutions and 
habits of an extreme type are combined with 
Federal institutions, we need not wonder that 
American jurists should devote special atten- 
tion to acountry where an American may find 
himself at home. ‘The constitutions of both 
countries are Federal democracies; but while 
American democracy is founded on traditions 
and ideas common to the whole English peo- 
ple, Swiss democracy is founded on historical 
conditions and on conceptions of government 
and law common to the whole of Continental 
Europe. Master the idea that the Swiss Con- 
federacy is the one completely developed and 
completely successful democracy of the Conti- 
nental type, while the United States is the one 
completely developed and preéminently suc- 
cessful democracy of the English type, and you 
have the clue to mysteries in Swiss institutions 
which are often overlooked, but which, if 
noted, always perplex the English or the 
American observer. 


NEARING A CRISIS IN CANADA. 

Cleveland Leader, Oct. 29.—The Conservative 
Government in Canada seems to go from bad 
to worse. The revelations of tremendous 
frauds for which the Conservative party must 
be held responsible by the people have appar- 
ently dazed the Government leaders, and they 
show no ability to meet the crisis that is now 
clearly uponthem. ‘The lack of one great cen- 
tral figure like Sir John Macdonald to give 
unity to the Government and direct the course 
of the party is painfully evident. Leaders long 
held together by that one powerful will and 
great genius in managing men, are now oppos- 
ing each other and indulging in rivalry and 
jealousies that can only end in driving the 
present Government from power. The irrita- 
tion of Mr. Chapleau, the present Minister of 
Railways and Canals, is but one of the many 
present complications. His ambition has been 
known for some time, and his dislike of being 
thwarted in his plans is not unlikely to be the 
last burden under which the Conservative 
Government will break and fall. If he does 
resign and his adherents adopt merely a pas- 
sive course and only withhold support from 
the Conservatives without giving any assis- 
tance to the Liberals, it will so weaken the 
present Government that it mustin a few 
months go out of power. The crisis is of 
interest to Americans in that it is very likely to 
result in placing a Liberal Government in 
power in Canada, a change that would undoubt- 
edly be followed by a more friendly disposition 
toward the United States and closer relations 
between the two countries. 





BELGIUM’s NEGOTIATIONS FOR A COMMER- 
CIAL TREATY WITH GERMANY.—After the an- 
nouncement of certain commercial treaties 
concluded by France, Germany immediately 
opened negotiations with various Governments, 
in order to establish a new system of commer- 
cial relations. Belgium, seeing that her mar- 
kets—at least for certain of her products— 
were threatened by the closing of her south- 
ern frontiers, felt obliged to profit by the 
opportunity and open markets on her eastern 
side. The negotiations have been carried on 
by the regular ambassadors, and not, as has 
been said, by special envoys. For the last 
eighteen months these negotiations have been 
pursued laboriously. The Precurseur an- 
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nounced some days ago that they were nearly 
completed. That anncancement was wholly 
without warrant. The difficulties raised at the 
beginning have remained always the same, and 
up to the present time there has been found no 
way to git rid of them. ‘They result from the 
famous Treaty of Frankfort, which regulates 
commercial relations between Germany and 
France. The situation has arrested at every 
step the conferences between our Government 
and that of the German Empire. When, in 
exchange for concessions that we are asked to 
make, we demand that the duties on our prod- 
ucts be lowered by Germany, the answer is 
always the same: ‘‘Impossible; by such a 
reduction France would profit as much as Ger- 
many!”, At the present moment our nego- 
tiators are reduced to the necessity of hunting 
for Belgian products wholly dissimilar to any 
produced in France, in order to avail ourselves 
of the advantages and concessions offered by 
Germany. Unfortunately, no such dissimilar 
products have yet been discovered.—Moniteur 
du Commerce Belge (Brussels), Oct. 22. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’s SUGGESTION 
ABOUT THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The idea 
that the Marquis of Lorne was putting forward 
the view of the English Government when he 
urged that Germany should take over the 
Government of the Argentine Republic is 
really too absurd to notice seriously. Lord 
Lorne, it is true, is a son-in-law of the Queen; 
he has also served Her Majesty in the Cana- 
dian Dominion, and will doubtless, at some 
future time, govern another of England’s great 
colonial dependencies. But it should be un- 
derstood in Buenos Ayres and other parts of 
the River Plate that his views on public affairs 
are his own, and his own only, and in no sense 
are they to be regarded as official. The noble 
Marquis is not the only English gentleman 
who holds that all the Argentine Republic 
wants is a decent population and a good gov- 
ernment to make it an El Dorado, and when 
he expresses the view that the Germans are 
just the people to bring it to a high pitch of 
prosperity he simply gives expression to his 
own individual opinion, which may or ma* 
not be shared by members of the ** upper ten ” 
One at least of the Paris newspapers has been 
taking up the matter seriously, and goes so far 
as to state that neither England, France, nor 
the United States would suffer the Marquis of 
Lorne’s idea to be realized. — 7 he Colonies ana 
India (London), Oct. 24. 


FRANCE AND THE OAsIs OF Tovuat.—France 
is going to take possession of the oasis of 
Touat in the Sahara Desert. Whereupon the 
editor-in-chief of Za Justice makes an outcry, 
declaring that the proposed step would be a 
grave mistake and embroil us with Morocco. 
But Morocco will have no reason to complain 
because we send a column of troops to occupy 
Touat. It is France that has the right to com- 
plain, because the Sultan of Moroccc has seized 
Touat, to which he is not entitled. If the 
Sultan, in order to sustain any claim he may 
make upon us, chooses to invade Algiers with 
his 10,000 cavalry, I suppose we have cannon 
and guns enough to receive him and escort him 
back to his own dominions. It is not the in- 
tention of France to take from Muley-Hassan 
that which belongs to him. He ought to see 
the justice of our not allowing him to take 
that which .belongs to us. The only road 
between our Algerian and our Soudan posses- 
sions is by the way of Touat. To permit 
Morocco to make herself mistress of Touat 
would be to cut our African Empire in twain. 
Nothing could possibly justify such an act of 
weakness.—Ze Soleil (Paris), Oct. 22. 


RAILWAYS IN SIAM.—A cablegram from 
Bangkok intimates that the Siamese Govern- 
ment have received tenders for the construc- 
tion of the Bangkok and Korat Railway, and 
that although a German syndicate has been 
anxious to secure the contract, a Singapore 
fiim, Messrs. Murray, Campbell & Co., have 
offered to builu the line for £200,000 less than 
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is asked by the German competitors. They 
are backed by Messrs. Jardine & Mathieson, 
London. ‘The facts are more significant than 
might be assumed at first sight. In the first 
place they indicate the beginning of an extens- 
ive railway system in Siam. 


partment under the Minister of Public Works, 
and the first step taken by the department is 
the organizing of this Korat Railway. The 
railway, which will be 165 miles, is to be com- 
menced before the close of the year, and to be 
completed by 1896. The line is to be con- 
structed with a broad gauge. The capital is 
not to exceed £1,600,000, half of which has 
been subscribed by the Royal Family, and the 
remainder, with the exception of £80,000, by 
outside speculators. The Government guar- 
antee a dividend of 5 per cent. during the first 
ten years of the railway’s existence. The cost 
of constructing the line will be about £6,500 
per mile, and the Government is stated to hold 
a reserve fund in cash sufficient to meet work- 
ing expenses. The line runs northwards for 
50 miles from Bangkok to Saladang, thence 
east-north-east to Korat. From this latter 
point it is probable that before long the Gov- 
ernment will proceed with an extension of over 
200 miles northwards to Nonghai on the Me 
Kong.—£ngineering (London), Oct. 23. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


MONTE CARLO AFFAIRS. 

London Dispatch, New York Sun, Nov. 1.— 
It will interest those who have moral scruples 
against gambling, as well as those who have 
not and those who are indifferent in the matter, 
to know that the Socete Anomyme des Bains de 
Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco, 
otherwise the gambling company of Monte 
Carlo, far from being on the point of closing 
shop, is opening a new wing in which ten new 
roulette tables are to be placed, so that in the 
height of the season there will be ten roulette 
tables and two frente et guarante tables in ope- 
ration at the Casino. The shareholders of the 
company met yesterday, and their report 
showed that the past year had been the most 
profitable of any in the history of the society, 
the total receipts from the gaming tables hav- 
ing amounted to $4,200,000. This is an advance 
of $200,000 over the previous year, notwith- 
standing the fact that in March last some half 
dozen plungers were breaking the tables daily 
and walked off with about $200,000, an item 
which, of course, made a perceptible difference 
in the dividend declared. Instead of distribut- 
ing $2,400,000 among the 60,000 shareholders, 
the directors were only able to pay out a little 
over $2,200,000. Each share bears a fixed 
annual interest of $5, or 5 per cent. upon the 
original value. This is paid after the Octo- 
ber meeting, and in April what is called 
the dividend is declared and the profits 
upon the season are distributed accordingly. 
In April last this amounted to $33,, which 
made a total revenue per share of $38, which 
is at the rate of g percent. interest upon the 
present value, and 38 per cent. upon the origi- 
nal value. In 1890 the total revenue was $34 
a share, and in 1889 it was $32. At the end of 
last winter’s season the shares fell considerably 
on account of the large winnings referred to, 
but they have now recovered, and are quoted 
to-day at $400, as compared with $340 at this 
time last year. The sum of $200,000 has again 
been placed to the reserve fund established five 
years ago with a view to the expiration of the 
concession in 1913, so that in case it is not 
renewed, the society may be able to liquidate 
its affairs and reimburse its shareholders in 
full. The amount set aside for working 
expenses was, therefore, $1,800,000. Of this 
$250,000 is paid for the concession, though a 
correspondent of the London 7imes says that 
he is told upon good authority that Prince 
Albert of Monaco, whose hands are tied by the 
contract made by his father withthe company, 
no longer touches this money, but that it is 
Spent upon the palace, in completing the cathe- 





The Government | 
some time ago formed a Royal Railway De- 
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| dral, and carrying out other improvements in 
|the principality. Then $50,000 is placed to 
| the account of publicity, which is the term used 
| by the manager for payments to certain news- 
papers for their tolerant attitude toward the 
concern ; the actual working expenses in sala- 
ries to the immediate staff of croupiers, 
police, and detectives, to the theatrical troupe, 
the orchestra of the Casino and the like, 
amount to considerably over $1,000,000 a year. 
The balance is devoted to the expense of the 
Municipal Government of the principality, 
which the society is bound by contract to pay. 


THE KAISER AND THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

New Yorker Revue, Nov. 1.—The Emperor 
of Germany has recently taken a step which, 
however well-intentioned, will hardly serve to 
strengthen his authority. He has specially 
requested the Minister of Justice to submit 
proposals for taxing the keepers of houses of 
ill-fame. The social conditions which have 
prompted this action are indeed very dis- 
tressing. While on the one hand Berlin has 
in late years been making giant strides in 
material progress, the misery of the lowest 
classes has been no less increased; and along 
with this increase prostitution goes hand in 
hand, and has gradually acquired formidable 
dimensions. The worst offenders in the pro- 
motion of this institution are the brothel- 
keepers, and it isdetermined to bring the utmost 
pressure to bear againstthem, however difficult 
it may be,by keeping withinthe limits of the law, 
to carry out the Emperor’s programme in its 
entirety and banish them from the country. 
The movement is naturally a welcome one to 
the Social-Democrats, whose chief organ, the 
Berlin Vorwdrts, declares that prostitution 
isa logical and most necessary feature of the 
existing social organization, and that only a 
State based on Socialistic institutions could 
bring about the desired improvement. It is 
observable that the evil whlch is assailed by 
William has reached such dimensions in Paris 
that Minister of Justice Fallieres has prepared 
a measure for dealing with it that will be im- 
mediately submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 


MULTIPLICATION OF THE UNFIT. 

Halifax Critic, Oct. 30.—We have on our 
table a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Rapid Multi- 
plication of the Unfit,” by Victoria C. Wood- 
hull Martin. Mrs. Martin depicts the state of 
affairs in the matter of the increase of the unfit 
as alarming, and shows plainly the cause of the 
undesirable additions to society in general. We 
always had a lurking belief in the survival of 
the luckiest rather than the fittest, and we 
quite agree with Mrs. Martin that the chances 
are all in favor of the rich and unscrupulous. 
It is a lamentable feature of the lecture, how- 
ever, that the authoress does not propose any 
radical remedy or prevention for this state of 
affairs. She says that if superior people are 
desired they must be bred; and if imbeciles, 
criminals, paupers, and otherwise unfit are un- 
desirable citizens, they must not be bred. While 
we acknowledge this to be correct, we must 
perforce leave it at that point. Anything radi- 
cal in the way of reform would be likely to 
raise a row in these modern times, when the 
freedom of the individual is too sacred to be 
tampered with, and it would take many years 
to accomplish anything by teaching our girls 
and boys the sacredness of the life-giving prin- 
ciple. ‘‘ The upper million and the lower ten” 
isa desirable consummation, bnt we do not 
hope to see that glorious era dawn. ‘‘ The 
true interests of humanity” are most frequently 
lost sight of by individuals, and it is useless to 
hope that it will be otherwise. 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ODIOUSNESS OF 
| THE SOUTHERN Convicr Lasor SystemM.—If 
|there is any disposition to inform upon the 
| miners who released the convicts at Briceville 
| and other places in Tennessee there will be a 
| great drain upon the State Treasury as a re- 
sult. The reports from the scene of trouble 
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say that there were some thousands of miners 
implicated and if the 1ewards for their arrest 
and conviction were paid it would bankrupt the 
State. The easiest way out of the difficulty is 
to pay the stipulated rewards for the recapture 
of the convicts and then putthem in a place 
where their labor and presence will not offend 
honest men. This episode is but the evidence 
of the determination to break up the convict 
camp system of Tennessee. The people are 
resolved that there shall be no more farming 
out of criminals who displace honest men in 
labor. ‘This feeling will become evident dur- 
ing future political compaigns in the State. 
The next Tennessee Legislature and a Gover- 
nor will be elected onthe understanding that 
the laws regulating the keeping and iabor of 
convicts shall be changed. Had Georgie, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and other Southern 
States which rent convict labor, the same class- 
es to deal with, there would probably be an 
imitation of the example given in Tennessee,— 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch, Nov. 2. 


OnE PHASE '/F THE IMMIGRATION QUES- 
TION.—The envoy of the Japanese Government 
who has been se it to this coast to gather sta- 
tistics of the importation of women from Japan 
for immoral purposes ought to have no difficul- 
ty in making ont a Strong case against this dis- 
graceful traffic. The claim of the Japanese 
women that they are wives is farcical, for not 
one in a hundred that enter this port is of good 
moral character. They come here because 
immorality is far more profitable in this city 
than itis in Japan. They are as dangerous to 
the health of the community as the Chinese 
women of the same class, and they should be 
excluded for the very same reasons.— San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Oct. 27. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE REPUBLICAN VIEW. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Rep., 
New York), Oct. 31.—A correspondent from 
Philadelphia says we have done great injustice 
to the Prohibitionists in asserting that by vot- 
ing for a third party, particularly in New York, 
they have inflicted lasting injury upon the tem- 
perance cause. He says: ‘‘ When we elect 
Prohibition party Mayors in our cities, and 
have Prohibition policemen, and Prohibition 
Judges, we will guarantee that Prohibition will 
be as weli enforced as any other law on the 
statute-book.” But how are Prohibition offi- 
cials to be elected unless a public sentiment be 
created which will give them a majority at the 
polls; and can a public sentiment be created by 
a third party which accepts nothing but Prohi- 
bition? If the Prohibition party would devote 
itself judiciously and carefully to the develop- 
ment of a temperance sentiment there would 
be light ahead, but by antagonizing those who 
believe in temperance, but are not as yet advo- 
cates of Prohibition, they are lending the 
strongest aid to the saloon interests and inflict- 
ing the severest blows to the temperance 
cause It is not surprising that in this State, 
where the Prohibition party defeated a High 
License candidate for Governor, and kept the 
rum-power in control, that the liquor-dealers 
sent this message to the State Prohibition Con- 
vention during its recent session in Albany: 
‘*Gentlemen: We, the wine, ale, and beer- 
dealers of this State, in convention assembled, 
tender you the assurance of our most profound 
and distinguished consideration for the outcome 
of your deliberations.” This congratulation 
was meant. It was fairly deserved. We have 
said that the Prohibition party, in this State at 
least, in every political campaign of late years, 
has been wittingly or unwittingly the ally and 
friend of the liquor interest. 


New York Weekly Witness, Oct. 28.— 


Many years ago a prominent clergyman was con- 
sulted by the ladies of his congregation about certain 
clerical work in which they were interested. Smiling 
at their earnestness, he said: ‘‘ That’s right, ladies, 
make a fuss—make a fuss! That's the only way te get 
work done in this world! Set about it yourself. and 
make a fuss while you do!” And so it is. Thinking 
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about wrongs and sighing over them never mended 
one. But the people whoexert themselves to right the 
wrong, making a good stir about it while they do, and 
worrying at other people to exert themselves too, will 
often force the other people into activity in sheer self- 
defense.—Harfer’s Bazar. 

If Harper's Bazar had been a Prohibition 
paper, which it is not, it could scarcely have 
stated more clearly the reason for the exist- 
ence of a Prohibition party. It should have 
added, however, that the only practical way to 
agitate for political reform is to make a polit- 
ical issue of that reform, and thus force it 
upon the attention of the voters. 


EMINENT ADVOCATES IN ENGLAND. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, Oct. 30.—The presence 
of Lady Somerset, who is the heiress of a line 
of earls and the mother of one of England’s 
future dukes, will remind the people that the 
very best people are associated with the cause 
of temperance in Great Britain. The example 
of the rich and great thus busying themselves 
with the rescue of the nation from the evils of 
strong drink is, however, only set by the most 
thoughtful, unselfish, and humane—and conse- 
quently by the most estimable—members of 
the British aristocracy. It is well-known that 
the liquor interests receive the indorsement, 
and not a little of the patronage, of what may 
be termed the bucolic and fox-hunting peers; 
but the more intelligent and refined element 
among them have always advocated the cause 
of temperance, and have been also among the 
most active workers in the ranks. The late 
Earl Stanhope was one of the patrons of the 
British and Foreign Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Intemperance, and Sir Henry Holland, 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
M. P., Sir Thomas Bazley, Sir James Clark, 
Dr. Richardson, and Dr. Carpenter were 
among the founders of its offshoot, the new 
British and Foreign Temperance Society. In 
our own day Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Cardinal 
Manning, and the Bishops of London and of 
Cork have all been uncompromising opporents 
of the liquor interests. 


Law ENFORCEMENT: BEAUTIFUL SENTI- 
MENTS FROM A RuM SHEET.—Oue of the sad- 
dest testimonies to the weakness of the law 
and to the prevalence of contempt for the 
regular tribunals through which it operates, is 
the existance in any community of any organi- 
zation of citizens, whether they dub themselves 
Law and Order Leagues, Citizens’ Associa- 
tions, White Caps, or Vigilance Committees, 
having for their object the enforcement of laws 
by means outside the regular legal machinery 
for the suppression of disorder and the main- 
tenance of civil order in society. Lynch law 
is one of the greatest demoraiizers that can 
ever be inflicted on a community, Instead of 
one hangman, there are hundreds, and famili- 
arity with lawlessness breeds its usual con- 
tempt for the slower but more exact and just 
operations of constituted authority. Let all 
law be enforced through the regular channels, 
and if any officer is recreant to his duties let 
the citizens, in a constitutional manner, impeach 
him or supplant him by a worthier man; but 
it is never right to take the law into one’s own 
hands, or to form bands of citizens outside of 
the law to usurp the functions of the law. 
Happy and safe is that community that is free 
from this incubus upon order and sure incen- 
tive tooutbursts of violence.—Afidas Criterion 
(Chicago), Oct. 31. 


IowA’s GOVERNOR.—There are honest, con- 
scientious Democrats who are very much dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of their party in this 
State on the liquor question. This class of 
Democrats may not be in sympathy with the 
Republicans on the tariff and other qnestions 
of National policy, and it is quite likely they 
will vote the Democratic Presidential ticket 
next year; butthey are notin sympathy with 
Governor Boies’s course toward the saloon or 
his unfortunate remarks in New York deroga- 
tory of his State. He has not set a good ex- 
le as a citizen or as an executive. In his 


am 
ambitious desire to capture the liquor vote he 





has descended to the actual championship of | 
the saloon. He has talked about it as ‘‘a di- 
vine right.” He has said that the enforcement 
of Prohibition has brought more misery to the 
families of the people of Iowa than éver the 
liquor traffic itself has brought!” He has coun- | 
tenanced and virtually counseled disobedience of | 
law. He hasunduly exercised the pardoning | 
power and released saloon-keepers from the 
penalty ofthe law by wholesale.—Bur/ington 
Haw weye (Xep.), Oct. 30. 

RUMSELLING CANDIDATES IN NEW YORK.— | 
The New York £vening Post (Oct 29), analyz- | 
ing the nominations for the Legislature and 
the Board of Aldermen in New York City, | 


found that, of the Assembly nominees, six | 
were liquor-dealers and six had no occupation 
but politics, fourteen were lawyers, and three 
were clerks—other occupations being repre- 
sented by only one or two men each; and of the 
candidates for the Board of Aldermen four- 
teen were liquor-dealers, while no other occu- 
pation was represented by more than three 
individuals. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BANK EXAMINATIONS. 

Chicago Tribune, Oct. 31.—The question 
has been asked before to-day, ‘‘Do Bank 
Examiners examine?” The recent bank 
defalcation in New Orleans furnishes 
strong ground for believing that some 
of them do not. The defaulter, Garcia, 
says that during more than fifteen years 
past the Louisiana National Bank held less 
money inits vaults than appeared on the books. 
There was no manipulation of accounts, 
but simply an abstraction of bills. Several 
packages kept in the vaults were each made up 
of two bills of large denomination on the out- 
side, as ‘‘ facers,” and a lot of bills of small 
denominations on the inside, the amount be- 
ing marked as if all of them were large. The 
sum by which the money in the vaults was 
thus ‘‘ short” yrew from $5,000 to $190,000 
in the time mentioned, During all that while 
the Bank Examiner had ostensibly been watch- 
ing the bank, and every now and then looking 
into its affairs for the purpose of ascertaining 
if it was entitled to continue to do business and 
command the public confidence. It is fair to 
presume that not once in all that term did he 
actually examine the contents of the bank 
vaults. He may have casually looked at the 
figures on the outside of the money packages, 
but could hardly have done more than that, 
and when the discovery of fraud was made it 
was by an officer of the bank, not by the official 
examiner whose duty it is supposed to be to 
ascertain at not very long intervals the finan- | 
cial status of the institution and report thereon | 
to his superiors at Washington. If such a| 
barefaced fraud could for so tong a time 
escape official detection, what security had the 
public against more ingenious deceptions in| 
the district the banks of which were “ ex-| 
amined ”’ by this official? And are there in the 
United States any more like him? If so, how) 
much is a Government supervision worth as a 
guarantee against long-continued deliberate 
fraud? These are awkward questions, but perti- | 
nent. If the Government had no more conscien- | 
tious Bank Examiners than the one at New Or- 
leans it would be better to dispense with their 
services altogether, save to the taxpayers the 
sums now paid to them in salaries, and leave 
the people to understand it is their own look- | 
out if the bank proves rotten while thev con- | 
tinue to confide in it as a sound one. Should | 
not the Bank Examiners and their methods of | 
doing business be examined a little more close- 
ly than heretofore ? 





AGAINST EXTORTION AT THE WORLD’s Farr. 
—Reputable hotel men and railroad officials 
have been holding cenferences in Chicago with 
a view to preventing possible extortion in the 
case of the World’s Fair visitors. It is pro- 
posed to effectan organization that will insure 


to every World’s Fair visitor good hotel accom- | 
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modations at rates to suit individual purses 
and invariably no higher than ordinary rates. 
The railroad companies are interested in such 
a plan equally with all reputable hotel- 
keepers. The volume of travel toward Chica- 
go in 1893 will be materially increased by the 
knowledge that strangers will find ample hotel 


accommodations without overcharging. These, 
| preventive measures do not come a dav too 
isoon. It isthe history of most world’s fairs, 


or even fairs on a smaller scale, that great in- 
jury has been done by irresponsible purveyors 
of alleged accommodations at high prices. In 
some cases there has been a_ material falling 


| off in attendance toward the close of the expo- 
| sition from this cause alone. Chicago will not 


sanction the least tendency toward extortion in 
1893. It is a question of self-interest when the 
railroad companies and hotel-keepers organiz 
to prevent such acalamity, but there is als: 
the weightier question of Chicago’s honor at 
stake. It isnot too early to serve a notice o1 
all who consider the World’s Fair solely in a 
money-making light that there will be no quar- 
ter given to extortioners. We are to house 
and feed millions of strangers in 1893, and to 
do it in such a way that they will be glad to 
come again and bring their friends.—Chicagi 
Daily News, Oct. 30. 

THE GIFT TO THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION.—The munificent gift of $200,000 to the 
Smithsonian Institution by Mr. Thomas G. 
Hodgkins, of Setauket, N. Y., attests the 
practical wisdom ot that gentleman, who has 
not waited until his dcath-bed to disburse his 
beneficence, but has the satisfaction of seeing 
his wealth applied in accordance with his 
wishes, without any legal or other question- 
ing. In itself considered, it is one of the 
broadest-minded contributions to the cause of 
science which the world has known, One-half 
of the amount is ‘‘for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” The income 
of the other half is to be applied to the in- 
crease and diffusion of more exact knowledg« 
in regard to the properties of atmospheric ait 
and its relation to the physical and intellectual 
welfare of mankind. The whole human race 
is thus made a sharer in whatsoever benefits 
may be developed in the science of pneu- 
matics, and in the consequential benefits that 
follow every advancement in physical knowl- 
edge.—Philadelphia Record, 

THE First GENERAI BOULANGER.—The 
suicide of Boulanger at Brussels has recalled 
another General Boulanger, between whose 
career and that of the General who died so 
recently there are points of similarity. The 
first General Boulanger was born in Belgium; 
the second died there. Politics killed the first 
as well asthe second. Both generals were of 
light complexion, and had c'ear blue eyes. 
Both displayed physical courage at the time of 
death—one in the cemetery of Ixelles, the other 
on the scaffold. Connected with events in the 
life of the first General were people who bore the 
names of Bonnemain, Carnot, Ferry, Brisson, 
Bourgeois, Borie, Cavaignac, Guyot, Lacroix, 
Lafon, Saint-Martin, Martineau, all deputies 


|to the Convention. It is hardly necessary to 


point out that persons bearing the same names 
have been mixed up with events in the life of 
the second General, If the first General Bou- 
langer (Servais-Baudouin) was not Minister of 
War like the second, he was at least popular 
enough in the capital to be named command- 
ing-general of thearmed force at Paris. His 
predecessors were Lafayette and Sauterre; his 
successors Hanriot and Barras. In 1794, Ser- 
vais Boulanger, with thirty-four others, was 
accused in the Convention of conspirine against 
the country. He was tried, convicted, and 
condemned to be beheaded on the same day. 
When he mounted the scaffold, the executioner 
wished to take away the pipe which Boulanger 
was holding in his mouth. He refused to 
part with his pipe and died while smoking, 
without his face showing the slightest sign of 


| fear. He was only thirty-eight at his death 


and left one child, a daughter, who married but 


died childless.—Le Petit Journal (Paris), Oct. 6. 
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12 pp. 

Pennsylvania Politics, The Degradation of. Herbert Welsh. Forsm, Nov., 
16 pp. 

Prohibition and Labor, The True Politics for, Edwin C, Pierce. Avena, Nov., 
7 pp. The point urged is that neither Prohibition nor Labor can win alone, 

Protection or Free Trade—Which? The Hon. Henry Cabot Ledge. Avena, 
Nov., 18 pp. A general statement and discussion of the question from a Repub- 
lican point of view. 

Truce (The Armed) of the Powers. William R. Thayer. Yorum, Nov., 18 pp. 
A condemnation of Europe’s military system, 


RELIGIOUS, 


-* Actus Charitatis Pro Defunctis”’ (the), Pastorsand. Amer. Eccles. Rev., Nov., 
spp. Defines the * Actus Heroicus Charatatis,’’ and the privileges attached to 
this devotion, 

Death, The Law of. The Rev. F. P. Siegfried. Amer. Eccles. Rev., Nov., 13 pp. 
Treats of death as a universal phenomenon and law of nature. 

Dogmatists (the), The Doubters and. Prof. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. Avena, Nov., 
12 pp. A paper on the present religious controversies, 

Future Life(A). Prof. Henry A. Mott, LL.D. J/enorah, Nov.,9 pp. The object 
of this article is to demonstrate that the present teachings of science are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with a belief in a future existence, 

Genesis, The Book of, Is it Authentic? The Rev. J.J Quinn. Amer. Eccles, Rev., 
Nov.,7 pp. The Catholic argument for the authenticity of Genesis 

Liturgics, Some Thoughts on. Professor F. V.N. Painter, Homiletic Review, 
New York, Nov... 4 pp. 

Ministry (The), and Popular Education. Bishop John H. Vincent. /omiletic 
Review, New York, Nov.,6 pp. The Catholic Church the enemy of the repub- 
lic. Ministers should exert themselves for the spread of education. 

Ministry (The), How can Economic Studies Help. President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, D.D. Homiletic Review, New York, Nov.,6 pp. It may help them 
first as a mental discipline, secondly by giving them an intelligent insight into 
the practical affairs of life. ae 

New Testament Symbolisms. Prof.S. P. Wait. Arenas Nov., o¢ pp- 

Preaching (Serial), Prof. ,. O. Murray, D.D. Homiletic Review, New York, Nov. 
6pp. Desirable in moderation, 

“Rocks Ahead!” The Rev. Dr. Kohler. Menorah, Nov, 9 pp. A rejoinder 
to Eugene Cohn’s Answer, 
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Sabbath Day (The) of the Jew. Eugene Cohn. Menorah, Nov., 7 pp. An 
answer to the Rey. Dr. Kohler. 

Sunday at the World’s Fair. Wm. H. Armstrong. Arena, Nov., 6 pp. An 
argument against those who advocate Sunday-closing. 


SCIENCE, 

America (South). A Sketch of the Geology of. Gustav Stemmann. American 
Naturaiist, Piiladelphia, Oct.,6 pp. A condensed summary 

Astronomy, The History of. C. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Sidereal Messenger, 
Nov., 5 pp 

Bacteria, Cultivation of. Inoculations of Cultures. Paul Paguin, M.D. Bac- 
tertological World, Oct., 5 pp. 

Brittany, Among the Prehistoric Monuments of. Alpheus S. Packard. Amer#- 
car Naturalist, Philadelphia, Oct. Describes the Dolmans and Monoliths of 
the region which are credited to the ‘** rude forefathers”’ of the present Celtic 
inhabitants. 


Cancers and Other Tumors, The Treatment of. B. Farquhar Curtis, M.D., and 
William T, Bull, M.D. Harper's, Nov., 5 pp. 

Celestial Phenomena (Current). Sidereal Messenger, Nov., 7 pp. 

Diphtheria, the Bacteriological Study of, Notes on. Wyatt Johnson, M.D. Bac- 
teriological World, Oct., 16 pp. 

Galapagos Islands, Dr. Baur’s Trip to. American Naturalist, Philadelphia, 
Oct., 5 pp. 

Geologists, Fifth International Congress of. Goldthwa/te’s Geograph. Mag., 
Nov.,3 pp. An account of the proceedings. 

Israél and Egypt. Lyceum, Dublin, Oct.,8 pp. The general results of the inqui- 
ries of the Abbé Ancess on the connection between the legislation and ritual of 
Israél and those of the Egyptians, 

Mammals (Certain), Notes on the Hearts of. Ida H. Hyde. American Natural- 
tst, Philadelphia, Oct., 3 pp. 

Medical Societies (The General and Special) of America. Adam H. Wright, M.D. 
Buffalo Med. and Surg. Jour., Nov.,8 pp. The President’s annual address to 
the American Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 

Mississippi Sources (the), Glazier and. Goldthwatte's Geograph. Mag., Nov., 
4 pp. With detailed hydrographic chart of the ultimate source of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

North Pole (the), A New Plan for Reaching. Goldthwatte’s Geograph. Mag., 
Nov.,2 pp. The new project of H. M. Ekroll, a Norwegian. 

Ox-Bows (The) of the Mississippi River. Chester W. Purington. Goldthwaite's 
Geograph. Mag., Nov.,5 pp. Illus. Traces the relation between the bends of 
the river, the islands, and the ox-bow lakes, 

Peary’s Expedition to North Greenland. Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., Nov., 
4pp. Illus, Tells what has been accomplished up to the time of Peary’s 
accident. 

‘** Porro-Operation” (the), The Morality of. The Rev. F. P. Dissez, $.S., D.D. 
Amer, Eccles. Rev., Nov., 9 pp. 

Russell's Visit to St. Elias. Ralph S. Tarr. Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., Nov., 
3 pp. States a few of the important facts brought out by Mr. Russell's explo- 
ration, 

Science, American Association for the Advancement of Section Anthropology. 
American Naturalist. Philadelphia, Oct., 7 pp. 

Spectroscopes for Astronomical Purposes, the Efficiency of, Elementary Princi- 
ples Governing. Prof, James E. Keeler. Sidereal Messenger, Nov., 20 pp. 

Star-Distribution, A Further Note on, W.H. S. Monck. Sidereal Messenger, 
Nov., 4 pp. 

Uterus (the), Backward Displacements of, Shall We Use the Uterine Sound to 
Correct? Clinton Cushing. Buffalo Med. and Surg. Jour., Nov., 3 pp. 

Vivisection. Frederick Gaertner. American Natura/ist, Philadelphia, Oct., 


€ pp. Should be sanctioned under suitable regulatiors in the interests of 
humanity. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Agriculture (A Future), Le Roy Phillips. Mew England Magazine, Boston, 
Nov.,6pp. Describes the state of Agriculture in a. D. 2000 as in its infancy, in 
spite of a century of progress. 

Divorce Colony (The Sroux Falls) and Some Noted Colonists. James Realf, Jr. 
Arena, Nov.,10 pp. With portraits. 

Food-Supply (The) of the Future. W.O. Atwater. Century, Nov., 114 pp. The 
writer prophesi sa reign of plenty. 

Gamblers, A Paradise of. Edgar Fawcett. Avena, Nov.,11pp. A study of 
gambling in Wall Street. 

Hirsch Fund (The). The Hon. Myer S, Isaacs. Menorah, Nov., 5 pp. The 
policy and methods for the distribution of the fund. 

Oliphant (Laurence) and the Colonization of Palestine. M. Ellinger. Menorah, 
Nov., 8 pp. 

Pacific States (the), Commercial Future of. William L. Merry, Formeriy Secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Chamber of Congress. Forum, Nov., 7 pp. 

Polygamy, The Death of, in Utah. Judge Charles S. Lane, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Utah. Forum, Nov.,8 pp. 

Roads (Good Country), The Profit of. Isaac B. Potter, Sec’y New York State 
Roads Improvement Assvciation. Forum, Nov., 10 pp. 

Shipbuilding (American) and Commercial Supremacy, C. H. Cramp. Forum, 
Nov.,12 pp. Discusses the existing state of shipbuilding in the United States. 

SocialReformer (a), The Genesis of. Lyceum, Dublin, Oct.,3 pp. The character 
of Ferdinand Lassalle as shown in his * Journal.” 

South (The New). George Leonard Chaney. New. Eng. Mag., Boston, Nov., 
18 pp. Atlanta described and illustrated. 

Vigilance Committees (San Francisco), William T. Coleman, Chairman of the 
Committees of 1851, 1856, and 1877. Century, Nov.,18 pp. Illus. A history of 
the origin and work of the committees. 

Womanhood (Southern) as Affected by the War. Wilbur Fisk Tiliett. Century, 
Nov.,8 pp. Notices particularly the change that has taken place in the condi- 
tion, the life, and the labor of Southern women. 

Woman Movement (The). Lucinda B. Chandler. Avena, Nov.,8 pp. Refers 
especially to the industrial and financial independence of woman. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Aix-Les-Bains, Geneva, Wiesbaden, and Darmstadt, Glimpses of. Janete Rut- 
land. Chaperone. Oct.,7 pp. Illus. 
Bismarck in the German Parliament. Emilio Castelar. 
criticism of Bismarck. 
Bush Negroes (The) of Guiana. Courtenay De Kalb. Goldthwaite’s Geograph, 
Mag., Noy., 3 pp. Their characteristics, language, etc. 


Cairo in 1890. Constance Fenimore Cooper. Harfer's, Nov., 27 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 


Canadian Mountains (the), Some Impressions of. Golathwaite's Geograph. Mag., 
Nov., 5 pp. Illus. 


Arena, Nov.,12 pp. A 
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Certosa, The Old Monastery of. Madaline Durant. Chaperone, Oct., 4 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive. 

Cherokee Lands, In. Elizabeth Beverly. Chaferone, Oct., 5 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 

Civil War (the), Why the South was Defeated in. Mew England Magazine, 

ton, Nov.,13 pp. The South fel! because of its defense of slavery. 

Delishaven, The Start from. Daniel Van Pelt. Mew England Magazine, Boston, 
Nov. Describes Delfshaven in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, and has a word 
to say about Schiedam. 

Dike (The Great). S.R. Dennen. D.D. New England Magazine, Nov. 4 pp. 
An old-fashioned homily. 

Irish Benchers (The) and Legal Education. Lyceum, Dublin, Oct., 14 pp. Refers 
to proposed changes in the course of study for the English Bar. 

London (The) of Good Queen Bess. Walter Besan'. Harfer’s, Nov., ts pp., 
Titus Historical and descriptive. 

Lowell, Home and Haunts of. Frank B. Sanborn. New England Magazine, 
Boston, Nov., 28 pp. 

Montezuma, Ecce. Charles Howard Shinn. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag., 
Nov., 5 pp., Illus. A brief paper descriptive of Northern Arizona and Northern 
New Mexico. 

New York Harbor, How a Vessel Gets Into. J. W. Redway. Goldthwaite's 
Geograph. Mag., Nov.,3 pp. With Map of New York City and its approaches. 

Smoking. Did America Invent? C.C. Adams. Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., 
Nov.,1$ pp. The culture and use of tobacco before Columbus discovered 
America. 

Vianney (Pere), the Room of, A Glance Into. Amer. Eccles. Rev., Nov., 6 pp. 

Westminster Massacre (The). J. M. French. New England Magazine, Bosion, 
Nov..7 pp. Refers to the conflict on the Connecticut River March 13, 1175, a 
month before Lexington, 

Yosemite (the), A Rival of. The Cafion of the South Fork of King’s River, Cali- 
fornia. John Muir. Century, Nov., 20 pp., Illus. Descriptive. 





GERMAN. 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Gobelin Painting. Joseph Bergmeister. Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, Sept., x p. 


Language, The Genius of, and Purpose in Mcrality. Dr. Bernhard Mtinz. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., 1 p. 


Painting, The Bronze-Brilliant and Kensington Styles. Josef Bergmeister. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct. 


School, Playin. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., x p. 
SCIENCE, 


Aérial Ships (Military). A. Hueber. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., 6 pp. 
Describes the progress made by all the great nations, including China, in this 
department. 


Air-gun (The). Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., 4 p. 


Cellulose (Natron). Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., 2 pp. Treats of the 
preparation of this substance from woody fibre. 


Comptograph (The). Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct.,1 p. Illustration. 
Crystalline Forms. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Sept., 2 pp. Illustrated. 


owe se (the), Temperature Conditions of. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, 
ct.. Wp. 


Echo (The). Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Oct., 4 p. 








Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN. 


Alibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, A Supplement to. Containing over 37,00 Articles, and Enumerating 
Over 93,000 Titles John Foster Kirk. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2vols., cloth, 

15.00. 

Art (American) From ‘‘ American Figure Painters.”’ J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila. Cloth, $3.50. 

Astronomy (Theore‘ical). Dynamics of the Sun. J. Woodbridge Davis. D. 
Van Nostrand Co. Paper. Illus. $3.00. 

Atlantis Arisin: or, Talks of A Tourist About Oregon and Washington. Mrs, 
Francis Fuller Victor. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. Cloth. Illus. $2.50. 

Betty Alden: The First-Born a ter of the Pilgrims. Jane G. Austin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Bible (Your), How To Mark. Mrs. Stephen Menzies. Prefatory Note by D. 
L. Moody. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, 75c. 

Brewster (Benjamin Harris), Life of. With Discourses and Addresses. Eugene 
Coleman Savidge, M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. Cloth, $1.50. 

Caliphate (The). Its Rise, Decline,and Fall. From Original Sources. Sir 
Wm. Muir, LL.D., D.C.L. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 
Cloth, $4.20. 

Catholics, Correct Thing for. Benziger Bros. Cloth, 75c. 

Eden, Out of. Dora Russell. J. W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 


Electric Telegraph (the), Modern Practice of. A Handbook for Electricians 
and Operators. Franklin Leonard Pope, Past President American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. D. Van Nostrand Co. Cloth, $t.50. 


Electro-Magnet (The) and agree tage Mechanism, Silvanus .P. Thomp- 
son, D.Sc., F.R.S. E. & F. N. Spon & Co. Cloth, $6.00. 


Investment Securities, Poor’s Handbook of, for 1891 ; a Supplement to ‘“* Poor’s 
Manual of Railroads.” H. V. & H. W. Poor. Cloth, $2.50; Paper. $1.50. 


Lady of Cawnpore (The). Frank Vincent and Albert E. Lancaster. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Cloth, $1.50. 


Masks, Heads, and Faces; With Some Considerations Respecting the Rise and 
ey eee of Art. Ellen Russell Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
oth, $4.00. 


Minister (The Little). J.M. Barrie. J. W. Lovell Co. Paper, soc. 


Names, and Their Meanings ; A Book for the Curious. Leopold Wagner. G 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 


Nun (A): Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of the Life of Mother 
Xavier Fallon. Katherine Tynan. Cath. Pub, Society. $1.30. 


Palestine, Historical, Geographica!, and Pictorial; Described and Illustrated as 





~ It Was and as It Now Is Along the Lines of Our Saviour’s Journeys. J. Fulton, 


D.D. Introduction by H. ~. Potter,D.D. T. Whitiaker. Cloth, $3.75. 


Poet and Player, With: Essays on Literature and the Stage. W.D. Adams. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1.25. 


Psychology, Handbook of—Feeling and Will. J. M. Baldwin. H. Holt & Co. 
Cloth, $2.00 
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Railroads of the United States, Poor’s Manual of, for 1891; In Which Is Ineor- 
porated Poor’s Directory of Railway Officials and Directors. 24th Year. H. V. 
& H.W. Poor. Cloth, $6.00. . 

Son of God (the), The Incarnation of. Principal Charles Gore. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1891. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Spanish Institutions of the Southwest. Frank W. Blackmar, The Johns Hup- 
kins Press, Baltimore. Cloth. $2.00. 


St. Dominic, Founder of the Friar Preachers. Augusta T. Drane. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth, $5.00. 

Ullathorne (Archbishop), The Autobiography of. With Selections from His 
Letters. Augusta T. Drane. Cath. Pub. Society. $2.00. 


United States (the), Schouler’s History of, Dodd, Mead & Co. Vol. V. Cloth, 
$2.25. Set of 5 vols., $11.25. 


Year of Miracles: A Tale of the Year One Thousand Niue Hundred. Fergus 
Hume. J. W. I.ovell Co. Paper, 25c. 











Current Events. 


Wednesday, Octeber 28. 





Senor Pedro Montt, the Chilian representative at Washington, is received 
by Secretary Blaine...... The Massachusetts Supreme Court hands down a 
decision in the Andover Seminary case, which, though based upona techni- 
cality, isa victory for Prof. Egbert E. Smyth and the liberal party...... The 
new cruiser Detrott is launched at Baltimore...... The centenary of St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Seminary is celebrated in Baltimore...... In New York City 
the Board of Estimate finishes its work on the annual Budget. 

The Chilian Government replies pertly and arrogantly to Minister Egan 
atin Upwards of 300 persons are killed, and great damage done, by an earth- 
— Japan...... Another mutinous demonstration is made by the Third 

attalion Grenadier Guards in barracks atWindsor...... John Dillon is attacked 
with stones in the streets of Cork ; measures are taken to quell possible elec- 
tion disturbances in that city. 

Thursday, October 29. 


Senator Quay enters suit for libel against the Pittsburgh Post, laying dam- 
ages at $100,000, also criminal suits against editor and proprietor...... The 
steamer Oliver Bierne is burned on the Mississippi; twenty lives reported 
lost....+6 The State Department receives from Minister Egan the reply of the 
Chilian Junta. 

The French passes the Bill imposing a duty on salted meats; the prohibi- 
tion against American Pork is removed..... There is vicious fighting in Cork 
between the Parnellites and McCarthyites...... Patrick McDermott, McCar- 
thyite, succeeds Sir John Pope Hennessy in the House of Communs. 

Friday, October 30. 


Senor Montt, Chili’s representative at Washington, receives from the Junta 
a dispatch that the investigation of the attack on the Baltimore’s men is being 


pushed...... Secretary Blaine advises Mr. Platt that his engagements will not 
admit of his making a speech in New York City on the last day of the can- 
ee In Baltimore, Senator Gorman and Congressman Compton are hurt 
by the fall of a reviewing-stand...... In New York City Welch, the tugboat 
pilot who ran down the yacht Amedia, is convicted of manslaughter in the 
second degree...... James R. Walden, son of Jeter Walden, the well-known 


turfman, is shot fatally in the street by his wife. 


Minister Egan, Captain Schley, and Consul McGreevy hold another consul- 
tation...... Mr. Balfour is elected Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh 
omcens It is reported that a French medical officer and eight of the native 
soldiers of his escort have been massacred by native bandits in Madagascar. 


Saturday, October 31. 


The miners of Briceville, Tenn., set 300 convicts at liberty...... Senator 
Quay testifies that he received no money from Bardsley..... Important tests 
of armor plates are made at the Indian Head Proving Ground......: An 
attempt is made to wreck a train on the Chicago and Alton Railroad, near 
Alton, Il!., with the supposed intention of injuring Governor Fifer, who was 
a passenger...... In New York City, Sir Edwin Arnold is entertained at a 
banquet by the Lotos Club. 

It is now stated that from 7,000 to 10,000 persons were killed by the earth- 
quake in Japan...... It is reported from Santiago that Chili expects assistance 
from England, in the event of hostilities with the United States. 

Sunday, November x. 

A dispatch is received by Secretary Tracy from Captain Schley showing the 
brutal treatment of the Baltimore's sailors by the Chilian police...... The fall 
of water in Lake Michigan alarms the people of Chicago...... Ex-Congress- 
man Gooch, of Massachusetts, dies...... The failure of the Maverick National 
Bank of Boston is announced...... The remains of a mastodon are unearthed 
near Onarga, Ill 


Sandringham Hall, the country residence of the Prince of Wales, is par- 
tially burned: the family were absent....../ A number of persons are hurt in 
the factional fights in Cork...... The Ukase regarding the export of Russian 
cereals takes effect ; export of wheat is not prohibited...... It is reported that 
a collision had recently occurred in Africa between British and Portuguese 
troops, in which a number were killed. 


Monday, November 2. 


The instructions issued last March to the American naval squadron in 
Chilian waters are made public...... Upwards of 200 more convicts are 
released by the miners in East Tennessee...... The President and Directors 
of the Maverick National Bank, Boston, are arrested on a criminal charge; 
Thomas P. Beal, President of the Second National Bank of Boston, is 
appointed receiver of the wrecked bank...... The Exposition at Augusta, Ga., 
is formally opened.... . Senato. Quay enters a suit in ** trespass*’ (understood 
to be for damages fo. libel) against James Kerr, Chairman of the Democratic 
Campaign Committee in Pennsylvania...... In New York City Dr. Mac- 
Cracken makes his first report as Chanestios of the City University...... Senor 
Montt, the Chilian representative, leaves Washington for New Orleans. 

The excitement in Valparaiso is subsiding, and the Chilian Government 
seems inclined to pursue henceforth a friendly policy towerd the United 
States; it is stated that the Presidency of the Chilian Republic has been 
offered to Jorge Montt...... The winter is beginning in Europe with unusua! 
severity. 


Tuesday, November 3. 


In New York State, Flower, Democrat, is elected Governor by upwards of 
20,000 plurality ; the Senate ~emains Republican and the Assembly is Demo- 
cratic by two......In Ohio, McKinley is elected Governor by upwards of 
18,000...... In Massachusetts, Russell, Democrat, is reélected by 1,500; the 
other State officers elected are Republicans...... The New Jersey Legislature 
is largely Democtatic...... In Maryland the Democratic plurality is about 
14,000...... Pennsylvania is Republican by about 45,000..... In Brooklyn, 
Boody, Democrat, is elected Mayor...... In Los Angeles. Cal., Judge Rese, 
of the United States Court, grants the motion to dismiss the case against tie 
defendants in the libel of the /tata, seized while attempting to carry outa 
cargo of arms for Chilian insurgents. 

Timothy Healy, M.P., is publicly horsewhipped in Dublin by a nephev: « f 
Parnell...... There is a'great corner in rye in Russia. 

















‘‘ Ranks Next to a Concordance.’’ 
—SPURGEON. 


Biblical Lights 
and Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact. inci- 
dent and remarkable declarations taken from the 
Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, 
for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible —students, teachers, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the 
family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little 
(author of ‘* Historical Lights,”’ etc.). 





Royal Svo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library) 
Sheep, $5.00. 





**We have never seen a work on Bible reference so ! 


thoroughly systematized. Admirably arranged. 
. Topics are taken from the domains of religion, 
phiiosophy. science, art, sooial life, and politics. . . 


Has great value for educated persons in every calling.” | 


—National Buptist, Phila. 


‘** Biblical Lights’ may be welcomed to a place 
among the very useful books which few can afford to 
put aside.”’—Presby/erian Review. 

‘** Will unquestionably prove a mine of information 
and of 1llustration.’’— Observer, N. Y. 


Historical Lights 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, Ilustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Lawyers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the 
Press, for the Family Library, as also for Conversa 
tionalists, and all who have occasion to use illustra- 
tions drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. Charles 
E. Little, author of ‘Biblical Lights and Side-Lights.” 
“These ‘ Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively 

from standard Histories and Biographies. They con- 

sist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents 
selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the 

Civilized Races of Antiquity, and the American and 

English people. The Subjects relate to Religious, 

Social. and Political Life, to Moral and Civil Govern- 

ment, etc. The historian’s name is appended to every 

quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work 
Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages, 


Prices, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage 
Free. 





PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WoRK. 


It is unique in design—no other publication occupy- 
ing this field in literature. It meets a want common 
to the large class who desire ready access to historical 
precedents examyles, and incidents. It furnishes a 
mass of choice illustrations drawn from History, 
which are immensely more valuable than statements, 
anecdotes or incidents which cannot be vouched for. 


“It is altogether the best historical reference book 
ever published. -Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 

‘** Historical Lights’ is a work which must have cost 
stupendous labor. It is a ponderous imperial octavo 
of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both re- 
ligious and secular in character, and is so thoroughly 
indexed that any given subject cen be turned to ina 
moment. It is a valuable work suggesting illustrations 
of the most interesting and effective character, a verit 
able thesaurus of useful and practical information.”— 
The Interior, Chicago. 














THE LIGHT 
of THE WORLD: 


Or, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. 





| 





IN at 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
K.C.1.E.cC 8.1L 
AUTHORIZE. D EDI TION. 
With Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions 
from HOFFMAN’S CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES of the Life of Christ, and by a 
portrait of Mr. Arnold. 

Square 12mo, 286 pp. Bound in Padded 
Morocco, gilt edges, etc., $3.50; Holiday 
Edition in cream colored cloth, with illum- 
inated designs in gold, gilt top, etc., $2.50 ; 
Regular cloth, substantial and neat, $1.75. 
Post-free. 

‘*It will please all readers of poetry and fili Christian 
souls with rapture.”’—N. Y. Herald. 

**Asa work of art the poem is almost matchless,’’- 
Lutheran Evangelist. 

“It isa mine of noble thought and noble English.”’-- 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and 
as Paganizer, 


By ProFr. WM. CLEAVER WILKINSON, 
Contains an examination of 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA” 


For its literature and for its Buddhism, * A complete 
refutation of the alleged claims of Buddhism.”’— 





Tribue, Chiergo. ‘Asa piece of destructive criticism 
it is unsurpassed in the English language.’’— Examiner, 
New York. 12mo, cloth, 177 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
postage free ; or, with a manilla-bound copy of * Light 
of Asia,’ 90 cents. 


ENGLISH HYMNS: 
Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 





bvo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 








** A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, 
learning, and faithful industry.”—Z. C. Stedman. : 
“This is by far the most complete. accurate. and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan- 

tic.”— lore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
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In Rapid Preparation. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


§ TANDARD 
[)ICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribe:s. 


$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


te" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 








Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 

1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume and page 

are given. 

. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

The most common meauirg is given first. 

. The work will contain al/ the words to be found im 
the latest. Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 

ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


om 


7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

All its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of it : 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New Yor. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Dot- 
LAR in advance payment for the same,and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* Do_Lars when yor 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understoo@ 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVI. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers. 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. - 
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easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh: Lamp 

is one of those inven- 
tions that seems to be 
finished, It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 


oo 
Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught.Jamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


PitrsBuRGH Brass Co. 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 


ame case of due to fat, and nearly all ofa 
Management. , ; 
The only care womans—we know it as 


curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 


Scott & Bownz, C niou 
New York, 8, Chemists, 232 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
32 














lf your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





Puget Sound Match- 
J FOR $100 LOTS. AYS 
MUCH EX THAN SAVINGS BANKS. Address 


ACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, 














bove title is unique, entertain- 
ble ; compiled from 1.000 scat- 
and from the denths of the natural 
serves to apply and affix great 

and natural truths. 12mo, cloth. 280 paves. 
CS Ee free. “The accumulated wisdom 
1 useful.”’— 
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Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. 


A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


THis unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James Lup.Low, D.D., 
gives ata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 

t AYE TL 4 History of each Centur;;, an- 





Novel. Unique. 


Liat PARE 


1 cient and modern. Price, $2, 
: , postage free. 


It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each sexment 
represents the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. tween the circles ure 
given,systematically dated,the 

important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device isan importantaid in com- 
pariyg and remembering listori- 
cal events, ind in either a zeneral or 
special study of the history of the world. 
Itgives the se: te and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland. France, Germanv, Spain, italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Horway. Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 

India, Egypt. Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
8c Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Roman Empire, Ancient Art, An- 
cient Literature, etc., etc. 


** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accurate in detail.”"—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 
“ A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
relations of time and of cause and effect.”"—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
yn. 
“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 






















